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Notes of the Week 


"TT eneta is one supreme task for statesmanship in 


England to-day, beside which all others, difficult 

and complex as they may seem, shrink into in- 
significance. That task is to bring about a real under- 
standing with Germany on the one side and France on 
the other, and, as a corollary, between Germany and 
France. The day either of war hatreds or Ententes 
based on sentiment is over; the only true basis for such 
an understanding must be hard economic and industrial 
fact. It is a stupendous task, and the man who should 
bring it about would live in history when kings and 
generals have been forgotten. 


Frankness and firmness we believe to be the only 
policy by which this so desirable end may be achieved. 
Fiance must be purged of her suspicion of Germany, 
Germany must be cured (if she be not already cured) of 
her dreams of world-domination as well as of her fear 
of a reorganised Russia. Russia must be restored tc 
life and to a civilization in which human beings can live 
and prosper. The key of all this is not in Washington 
or in the Pacific, but here in England. It is we in 
England who alone can make this possible; and to do 
it we must talk straight to France, be honest with Ger- 
many and intelligent about Russia. No small ambi- 
tion this; rather a magnificent one! And now to our 
parochial affairs. 


The speech of Sir James Craig to the Ulster Parlia- 
ment leaves the Irish negotiations where they were and 
where they always have been. The only remark which 
calls for attention is in regard to the publication of the 
correspondence between the Ulster Cabinet and the 
British Government. ‘‘ If I observe any necessity for 
publishing it,” said Sir James, ‘‘I shall not ask their 
permission no matter what the consequences are.’’ The 
truth is that the whole case of Ulster has been un- 
necessarily prejudiced by the non-publication of the 
communications with Mr. Llovd George. It is ob- 
viously a sore point with the Ulster Prime Minister, 
who complained that even in the correspondence which 
had already been published two letters from the Ulster 
Cabinet to Mr. Lloyd George were not included. We 
said last week that ‘‘ if Mr. Lloyd George refuses to 


publish the correspondence let Sir James Craig do it 
himself.” We are glad to learn that Sir James is of 
the same opinion. 


It is gratifying to note that several of the London 
newspapers are joining us in our appeal that the full 
correspondence should be made public. The most un- 
pleasant feature of the whole Irish negotiations has 
been that prejudice and passion have been roused by 
the scraps of information which have been published, 
shorn from their proper contexts. As the climax of the 
present discussions may well be warfare, it is impera- 
tive that the whole of the facts should be before us. 
There is no justification for the type of half-secret 
diplomacy which has been prevalent throughout. Min- 
isters go down to their constituents and insinuate that 
one side or other is blocking the way. A press cam- 
paign of the greatest intensitv against each side alter- 
nately is launched. The public is utterly bewildered. 
Secret diplomacy is one thing, but diplomacy behind 
half-open doors is contemptible. That ministers should 
sit in a guarded room while conducting their delibera- 
tions is excusable, but that they should periodically 
open the door for a few words with the reporters and 
then close it again is indefensible. The correspond- 
ence must be published in full. 


In a leading article we call attention to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s anxiety to bring off some settlement or other 
either in Washington or in Ireland before Christmas. 
It is tvpical of the man. He has appreciated the fact as 
regards Ireland that there is no chance of propounding 
any settlement which shall appeal equally to both sides. 
He is therefore endeavouring to discover a formula 
which shall be equally abhorrent to both sides, in the 
hope that Sir James Craig will accept it because it is 
repugnant to Mr. de Valera and that the South of Tre- 
land will accept it because Ulster does not like it. The 
All-Ireland solution has annarently been given up in 
despair, but there is still, in the Prime Minister’s view, 
some chance for a proposal which shall postpone the 
entry of Ulster into a Dublin Parliament. This would 
have the advantage, according to the Prime Minister, of 
enabling Sir James Craig to say that he had not accepted 
a central Parliament and Mr. de Valera to claim that he 
had. It is all very ingenious, and extremely unworthy 
of His Majesty’s ministers. 


The Lord Chancellor made a speech on Saturday in 
which he gave the public some information about the 
Irish negotiations. In so far as he vouchsafed an 
account of the matters that have been before the Con- 
ference he confirmed the information which we have con- 
sistently laid before our readers. He did not however 
deem it dinlomatic to admit the public to the confidence 
of the Cabinet as generously as it has been our policy to 
do. What he did was to take a candle into the nursery 
and tell the children that the ghost they had seen was 
not really there. It is iust as well to remind people at 
times that the impossible has not happened. Lord 
Birkenhead, indeed, went a stage further and said that 
the inevitable was bound to happen. It is also equally 
advisable to remind idealists of hoth sides that this is so. 
The Lord Chancellor concluded with a statesmanlike 
praver for peace. 
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We congratulate the Lord Chancellor on the most 
obviously sincere speech which has been delivered by 
a Cabinet Minister during the whole course of these 
negotiations, but there is a certain light shed by his 
utterance on the internal workings of the Irish Cabinet 
Committee which has escaped attention. It is known 
that the Lord Chancellor and Sir Gordon Hewart, the 
Attorney General, have had certain meetings with Mr. 
Arthur Griffith and Mr. Michael Collins with a view to 
discover a formula by which allegiance to the British 
Crown can be reconciled with an independent legisla- 
ture in Dublin. It might in the circumstances have 
been thought that the two legal members of the Cabinet 
would leave the conference chamber with some identity 
of impression as to what they had been talking about. 
Not so. The Lord Chancellor, on the question of alle- 
giance, made it transparently clear that attachment to 
the Crown had been a condition precedent to the 
negotiations and one that there had never been any 
question of abandoning. Strangely enough, on the 
night previous the Attorney General had also spoken. 
He too made Allegiance the burden of his speech. From 
that speech only one impression can be gained, namely, 
that there is some hitch in the negotiations on this very 
question. Are we to assume that the Lord Chancellor 
spoke in order to contradict his colleague? Or is this 
but another instance of the lack of cohesion in the 
Cabinet ? 


We think that we can give the explanation of this 
discrepancy. The Irish negotiations are in reality 
being conducted neither in Downing Street nor in the 
Lord Chancellor’s room in the House of Lords. That 
is why the press is so badly informed. Like all Mr. 
Lloyd George’s concerns they are being conducted now 
in a little suburb of London, now in a private suite of a 
West End Hotel, but chiefly in a little office not very 
far from our own. Perhaps this will explain why even 
those whose names figure on the Cabinet Committee 
sometimes lag behind the fact in their information of 
the developments. This Irish business is being most 
astutely handled—from a political point of view. Even 
some of the cleverest members of the small Committee 
are being used as pawns in the game. It will be 
noticed over and above all this that the Prime Minister 
through his various vassals, known as ministers, has 
left himself two courses open. He may put Ulster in 
the wrong or Sinn Fein in the wrong at will. The 
speeches of different members of his Cabinet will justify 
him in either course. 


But take another instance. Mr. Balfour, our ac- 
credited representative at Washington, made a speech 
last week in which he sympathised with M. Briand’s 
attitude. At the end of the same week Lord Curzon, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, delivered an 
oration, a philippic in which he traversed every word his 
colleague had said. We are not concerned for the 
moment to enquire which of the two speeches the British 
public prefers. We are concerned to proclaim unequi- 
vocably that this sort of thing will not do. The 
country has been made to look ridiculous. The 
humorous side of the episode—if there can be a 
humorous side to so serious a violation of ministerial 
etiquette—is that Lord Curzon was really not so much 
concerned to wound M. Briand as to put Mr. Balfour 
out of action. 


We are not in the least surprised to find, in spite 
of what has every appearance of being an 
organised chorus of approval and applause in 
most of our newspapers day after day, that the Wash- 
ington Conference is beset by serious difficulties that 
threaten to nullify any usefulness it might be supposed 
to possess. Notwithstanding the opposition of Mr. 
Secretary Hughes, Japan is determined, it seems, to hold 
to her proposal that the percentage of her capital ships 
shall be raised by ten per cent. above the proportion 
accorded by America. This in itself is significant, but 


the difficult questions connected with China that are the 
crux of the Conference have not yet been decided. 
Progress has been made with one or two minor issues, 
which, however, depend for final settlement on an 
agreement on the greater matters, such as the position 
of Japan in Manchuria and Shantung. But time is 
going on, and the Conference has already been in 
session for three weeks. Probably it is the impossibility 
of arriving soon at results that induces Mr. Harding to 
suggest that other Conferences may be held, and that 
an Association of Nations may be formed. For our 
part we are not anxious for further Conferences of the 
sort now sitting in Washington, and after our experience 
of the League of Nations the idea of some sort of 
parallel Association of Nations, even if it included the 
United States, leaves us cold. 


What is China? is a question that is being posed— 
posed, however, with an object. Of course it is a funda- 
mental question, but we note that it is being raised by 
those who really wish to say what is not China—and 
this with a view to taking away from her Manchuria 
and the vast outer territories of the old Chinese Empire, 
and to restrict her to what is often called China proper. 
The idea behind this propaganda, for such is its char- 
acter, is to permit Japan to remain in Manchuria and 
Mongolia in order to consolidate further the position 
there that she has already built up at the expense of 
China and to the detriment of British as well as Ameri- 
can interests. It is certain that the Chinese people, 
already inflamed against Japan because of Shantung, 
will not consent to what is virtually a partition of their 
country. Nor do we think that America will consent. 
The attitude of the British Government in this matter 
was declared in the ‘‘ Correspondence respecting the 
New Financial Consortium in China” which was pre- 
sented to Parliament last summer in a White Paper. 
In a Memorandum communicated to the Japanese 
Government in August, 1919, Lord Curzon said, ‘‘ Man- 
churia and Mongolia are important provinces of China.” 
We think it well to state this, as it does not appear to 
be generally known. 


So far as we are aware, the Washington Conference 
has not been called on to say what is China, but it has 
agreed to four principles, all admirable and all alike 
probably futile because of the difficulty of arriving at 
action in common to make them workable, considering 
China’s chaotic condition. The second of these prin- 
ciples is to provide the ‘‘ fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity for China to develop and maintain for her- 
self an effective and stable Government.” Mr. Harding 
addressed his invitation to the Conference to the Peking 
Government, which is recognised by the Powers as the 
Government of China, but there are several other 
Governments in China at present that function after a 
fashion, and fighting goes on among them almost con- 
tinually. It is hardly too much to say that in these 
circumstances there is no Government in China, and 
therefore, unless there is joint pressure on China from 
outside, the beautiful principle mentioned above seems 
to amount to nothing more than giving permission to 
the Chinese to fight it out among themselves! This, 
moreover, is what the Chinese Delegates appear to wish, 
for they maintain that the trouble in China is only what 
is to be expected as the result of the immense change 
from a monarchy to a republic, and that China, given 
time, will settle down. It is when the Conference comes 
to tackle the application of the principles that it will 
reach a crisis. 


At long last the Government of India, perhaps in view 
of disturbances during the Prince’s tour, has proclaimed 
as unlawful associations the Khalifate, Congress, 
National Volunteers and similar organisations of sedi- 
tion (to put the thing plainly) in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. But why not throughout all India? 
The areas mentioned come next in the itinerary of the 
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Prince, and it is right that he should be protected, but 
we do not understand why other areas as dangerous are 
not treated in the same manner, for we do not hesitate 
to say—and in this we are sure that the Prince would 
agree with us—that after all the preservation of the 
British raj is more important even than that 
his environment should invariably smile on him. 
Lord Reading seems now to be aware of 
this, for the proclamation was accompanied by 
a statement from him that recent events had 
made it imperative for the Government to exercise its 
full strength for the protection of law-abiding people in 
India from intimidation, and for the prevention of 
wrong-doing by political groups. Hitherto the action, 
or rather the inaction, of the India Government has 
been productive not of good results, but the contrary. 
Improving on a saying of the moment, we venture to tell 
Lord Reading that the way to govern is to govern. We 
note that Gandhi is again at his tricks; as we foretold, 
his penitence has been short-lived. 


We fought great wars for the neutrality of Belgium, 
who none the less has made a treaty of alliance with 
France, the chief provisions of which are kept secret. 
It is perhaps because of this treaty that we are losing 
interest in Belgium; but however that may be few 
people in this country paid much attention to the Belgian 
elections last week, though the result disclosed a very 
curious and intriguing situation. What may be called 
the Flemish question was the principal issue, and the 
composition of the new Belgian Parliament shows gains 
for the Flemings as against the Walloons. Last year 
the Flemings were strong enough to carry a bill placing 
Flemish on an equality with French throughout Bel- 
gium; till then French was the official language, and as 
a general thing the Flemings, though more numerous 
than the Walloons, were placed in a subordinate posi- 
tion. Since Belgian policy, under Walloon inspiration, 
was oriented towards France, as was shown by the 
treaty, the Flemings, who regard the connexion with 
France as a threat to themselves, are inclined to turn 
their eyes towards Holland. There is thus in Belgium 
a separatist tendency which may easily become a matter 
of international importance. 


We regret to learn that there is little prospect of an 
early settlement of the Vilna question. It may be re- 
called that the Lithuanian delegates at Geneva made 
an advance in this direction by accepting, with certain 
reserves, the proposals put before the League of Nations 
by M. Hymans which, while giving Vilna and its dis- 
trict to Lithuania, accorded to them an autonomy similar 
to that of a Swiss canton. The Poles, however, made 
no response, and are now preparing to hold elections in 
Vilna. To make the thing look better it is announced 
that Zeligowski will return to Warsaw almost at once. 
But that is not the whole trouble. The recent attempts 
in Kovno to assassinate Dr. Puritzkis and M. Galvan- 
auskas, the Foreign Minister and the Finance Minister 
respectively to Lithuania, indicate that the mass of the 
people of that country are hostile to the action of the 
Lithuanian delegates, though it had the support of most 
of the members of the Government. 


As we goto press there is much keen discussion here, 
as well as in Paris and Berlin, of the visit of Dr. Rath- 
enau, which has followed so quickly on that of Herr 
Stinnes last week. Though nothing official has ap- 
peared with respect to the purposes of these visits, no 
one doubts it is connected with the financial situation in 
Germany, and what emerges is the fact that practically 
the whole question of reparations is up again for debate. 
A suggestion is made that Germany should be granted 
a moratorium of two years’ duration or even longer, to 
come into effect after the January and February pay- 
ments by Germany on reparations account, or perhaps 
before them. We are sure that something of the kind 
will have to be done in the general interest, and we 
would remind our readers that in a leading article 


entitled ‘ Now or Never in Europe,’ in our issue of 
October 29, we ourselves put forward the suggestion 
that all indemnity payments by Germany should be re- 
mitted for five years on condition that her finances were 
put on a sound footing. We repeat what we said then : 
‘“‘It has become a universal interest that Germany 
should be helped towards stability.” Meanwhile the 
political situation in Germany remains critical, and will 
certainly continue to be so pending some wiser settle- 
ment of the reparations position than that which now 
exists. 


The heads of the Government Departments await the 
report of the Geddes Committee with the gravest appre- 
hension. Although the Government has endeavoured 
to dispel their fears and the doubts of the House of 
Commons by repeated assurances that matters of policy 
are for the consideration of the Cabinet alone, the 
Geddes Committee being ‘‘ outsiders " have not paid too 
great a respect to this taboo. The Government depart- 
ments at present in existence are relics of various stages 
of political development. Such Saurians of the glacial 
period as the Home Office and the War Department 
will be found to have given the ‘‘outsiders’’ less trouble 
than the relics of the Reconstruction epoch—the Minis- 
tries of Labour and of Health. Although we do not 
anticipate that the Geddes Committee will have the 
courage to recommend the abolition of these depart- 
ments, their recommendations may make the continued 
existence of the Ministry of Labour impossible and re- 
constitute in effect the old Local Government Board. 
Such a policy, were they bold enough to recommend it, 
would have not only our ardent support but that of half 
the constituencies. 


The Labour Party does not take kindly to the Com- 
munists, although last Saturday the London executive 
resolved, by a small majority, to urge the National 
Executive to admit the Communist party to affiliation. 
For the first time in its history the Labour party finds 
itself in the position of a buffer state. Hitherto it has 
had the extreme left all to itself, but now, faced with the 
possibility of the Communists as a ‘‘ fourth party,” 
Labour will become respectable and might conceivably 
contemplate coalition with anybody which would save it 
from Communism. Personally we do not think that 
the Communist party is any more dangerous than 
President Wilson. The whole philosophy of those who 
believe in the one as in the other begins and ends in a 
phrase. The ‘‘ dictatorship of the proletariat” is as 
meaningless as ‘‘ self-determination,” ‘‘ a land fit for 
heroes,” ‘‘ the inalienable rights of man” or any other 
expression culled from the dictionary of political cant. 
The ‘‘ dictatorship of the proletariat” conveys about 
as lucid an idea of what the Communist party really 
wants as the dictatorship of bus conductors. Generali- 
ties of this kind which are conceived by idealists have 
led the world into disaster. 


On Saturday last the flat racing season came to an 
end. It has been the most notable season in the history 
of the turf. It will be remembered as the one in which 
the whimsicalities of the Gaming Act were exposed to 
the public attention. A payment for a bet by cheque is 
now recoverable. The season was interrupted by the 
ban placed upon racing during the coal strike. Then 
there was the drought which made racing more specula- 
tive than ever and was responsible for injury done to 
some horses and the withdrawal of others from the 
bigger events. English horses have maintained their 
reputation as being the best, and Lemonora which could 
not win the Two Thousand Guineas or the Derby, won 
the big French race at Longchamps. Following upon 
all this is the slump in the prices of blood stock which 
those men who have only recently taken up racing have 
realised to their considerable loss. This will have the 
effect of purging the turf of purely speculative owners, 
and in some instances, we regret to think, of the old 
school. 
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We hear that the appeal of the ‘ Old Vic’ for funds 
is meeting with small success. Up to the end of last 
week less than £400 had been obtained, of which a 
considerable portion is derived from collections in the 
theatre. In the play recently produced there, which we 
notice in another column, Wat Tyler deplores that kings 
so seldom meet their people face to face. What a 
wonderful thing it would be if our gracious King and 
Queen, who are never happier than when they are 
among their people, were to meet them face to face at 
their theatre in the Waterloo Road ! No play of modern 
times has put so high a value upon kingship, and none 
is worthier of Royal countenance. By virtue of this 
production alone the ‘Old Vic’ is entitled to rank 
among the first theatres in London. Their Majesties 
have just honoured the music-hall. They may be 
assured that this theatre of the people is not less worthy 
of a royal fillip to struggling fortune. 


Possibly the only eighteenth century poet who now 
enjoys popularity—in the widest sense—is Robert 
Burns. It is true that he had the luck to be born a 
Scot, and that the Scotch are not the people to allow the 
name of an illustrious compatriot to be forgotten. But 
there is more in his vogue than can be attributed to 
mere ‘‘ Burns Club” propaganda; there is, notably, 
the extraordinary feeling of confidence and friendliness 
with which he greets the reader, the same kind of 
friendliness, no doubt, that coloured his relations— 
transitory though they often were—with those numerous 
persons to whom he gave autograph copies of verses. 
Such manuscripts turn up continually in the sale room, 
and always seem to fetch good prices, though these, of 
course, Vary with the importance of the poems. In 
May, 1919, for instance, a copy of ‘The Banks of 
Doon’ was sold for £300, and in December last two 
poems, one of them the famous ‘ To Mary in Heaven,’ 
fetched together £650. And now, on December 2ist, 
no fewer than five poems in Burns’s autograph are to 
be sold at Sotheby’s. None of these is either of first 
importance or unknown, but there are in them some 
variant readings not hitherto recorded. 


In the Wilderness 


A WEEKLY COMMENTARY 
Downing Street, 3 December, 1921 
"Tm lifting up of one man in the State involves 


more than the degradation of Parliament. It in 

volves a strong Executive. Only by potent in- 
struments can the intentions of an arbitrary person be 
put into effect. A strong Executive does not neces- 
sarily mean strong ministers, but it does mean strong 
ministerial powers. This is the position to-day. 
Although the Cabinet as a body is emasculate, its 
several members have been compensated by an acces- 
sion of strength in respect of the offices which they 
hold and the Acts of Parliament which they administer. 


I do not for the moment propose to enquire how the 
Cabinet in its collective capacity has been devitalised, 
but to examine the form which inflated departmental 
authority takes. It will be borne in mind that an in- 
crease in executive power, of the kind which I shall pre- 
sently describe, can only be achieved by encroaching 
on the prerogatives of Parliament. Around the heads 
of the more prominent ministers the war has left re- 
splendent haloes of autocracy. It was to be expected 
that the advent of peace would make those haloes dim, 
would throw the members of the Executive once again 
into their normal perspective. But it did not. It left 
them instead in the full splendour of their glory, and 
that glory has since been increased. Few people realise 
how this has been possible, for democratic forms have 
been maintained and there is no outward sign of a 
change which has been wrought in darkness 


Silently and unnoticed the whole character of our 
legislation has been altered. Students of comparative 
law-making have always noticed a clear line of demarca- 
tion between the characters of Continental and British 
legislation. They have remarked that whereas the 
Continental practice is to lay down general principles, 
leaving the power of definition and application to the 
administrative agents of the Government, we in this 
country have always been specific and precise in our 
enactments, particularising to a nicety the duties and 
powers of the departmental authorities. It is obvi- 
ously more difficult to draft an English Act of Parlia- 
ment than to lay down a few general principles, leaving 
the agents of the administration to apply them in 
detail. But while the clear definition in an 
Act of Parliament of the exact scope and function 
of the administration must of necessity involve the 
foresight, reflection and industry of the legislative body, 
the labour has never been shirked because of the far- 
reaching potential consequences of ill-defined legisla- 
tion. Such qualities in highly centralised governments 
have not been exacted from the Legislature but from 
the agents of the government. 


It is true that the Continental idea had been tenta- 
tively adopted in our legislation some few years before 
the war. But during the war the process was 
markedly developed, and in fact almost the whole of 
our recent legislation bears the Continental stamp. In 
almost every enactment, there have been conferred 
upon the Executive offices undefined powers which can 
be used without the authority of Parliament and are 
for all practical purposes impossible of review by either 
of the two Houses. Such powers operate by Orders, 
by Regulations and by Orders in Council. They ex- 
tend to such vital subjects as arrest without warrant; 
arrest upon suspicion; search upon suspicion; the en- 
tering of premises; the breaking of contracts; the em- 
ployment of H.M. Forces; the requisition of food, 
forage and railways; the closing of ports and harbours; 
relieving local authorities of certain of their duties and 
vesting them in other bodies; exempting factories and 
workshops from the prohibition to employ women and 
young persons on night shifts; taking possession of any 
transport undertaking. Even under such an appar- 
ently innocuous Act as the Dangerous Drugs Act 1920, 
a constable may, without a warrant, arrest or search 
a person who has aroused his suspicion, and it is now 
within the province of a Customs official to determine 
upon what goods duty shall be levied. 


The importance of these powers is that for the most 
part they may be taken upon the responsibility of a 
single minister by Order, and not upon the collective 
responsibility which even Orders in Council sometimes 
imply. It will be hardly necessary to recall that the 
Order—which is a comparatively modern innovation— 
confers on a single minister the right in his own in- 
dividual capacity to make regulations or laws—which- 
ever you may choose to call them—within certain limits. 
It has become indeed the practice in almost every Act 
of Parliament to vest in the minister such powers as he 
may care to take by Order for what he deems the proper 
fulfilment of an Act. For a brief period, it is true, the 
Orders must generally lie on the table of one or both 
Houses. But the value of such a safeguard is almost 
negligible. 


It is not that many of these provisions may not be 
advisable, prudent or even essential in themselves. The 
point is that ministers have assumed the functions of a 
legislative body. | He who can administer in detail 
within the ambit of a broad principle is indeed almost 
as powerful as Parliament itself and ten times more dan- 
gerous. He is a lawgiver responsible to his own con- 
science alone. Moreover, executive power of this 
character leaves the citizen in doubt, where he was 
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previously certain, of the exact limits of his freedom. 
We may be thankful indeed that a native endowment 
of common sense has to @ large extent prevented the 
unrestricted use of arbitrary authority. But the danger 
is (and we know it from past experience) that such pro- 
visions persist upon the Statute Book ready to be dis- 
interred at some future date by a less scrupulous 
government which may find them admirably suited to 
a purpose never contemplated. We may genuinely 
regret that the present House of Commons, in its sub- 
servience no less than in its ignorance, has been 
dormant while the Book of Experience has _ been 
burned. 
THe Man witH A Lamp 


(To be continued.) 


OURSELVES AND FRANCE 


ERISH the thought of M. Briand’s having meant 
Peervining in particular when he said, in Washing- 
ton, that if Great Britain needed battleships to 
fish for sardines, France needed submarines to examine 
the flora at the bottom of the sea! By all means let us 
treat as ‘‘ unauthorized and inaccurate ’’ the statement 
that he twitted the Italian Government with being com- 
pelled to make its proposed army reductions, because 
ot the ‘‘ moral disintegration ’’ of the Italian forces. To 
believe that M. Briand said the one thing, or implied 
anything in saying the other, one must believe that the 
vehemence of his feelings had overborne his prudence 
and his common sense; which would be regrettable in- 
deed. The worst of it is that these remarks eagerly re- 
ported—or invented—by French correspondents on the 
spot, have had consequences. There have been furious 
anti-French riots in Italy, and some lifting of eyebrows 
in this country. M. Briand returns to Europe to find 
the condition of the Triple Entente very considerably 
worse than when he sailed for Washington, and Anglo- 
French relations, in particular, more seriously strained. 
In the course of the past two months, a strongly 
marked change has come over the English public mind 
in its attitude towards France. Perhaps we should 
say, towards French policy—the work of certain politi- 
cal forces which will not be for ever dominant. The 
France which this country rose up to defend seven 
years ago, in whose soil most of our million dead were 
laid; the France whose prodigious gallantry and mili- 
tary genius roused us to an admiring enthusiasm such 
as one people is seldom fortunate enough to feel to- 
wards another—that France will never be forgotten by 
this generation of Englishmen. But the France with 
which just now we have to do makes considerably less 
appeal to our higher feelings. Why so? Because, in 
the first place, even the least observant among us have 
been compelled to perceive that this France believes in 
nothing but ready cash and military domination. Be- 
cause, in the second place, it appears to be unable to 
think largely and foresightedly. Because, in the third 
place, it is not a dependable partner. Lastly, because 
it manifests towards ourselves a jealousy which we do 
not understand, in a manner which we are unable to 
respect. 

As to this last, we noted some time ago with what 
astonishing success our own Press still managed to 
conceal from the ordinary citizen of this country the 
facts about French anglophobia. That is changed to- 
day. A thing so large and loud cannot be hushed up 
for ever. The truth, or part of it, has broken into our 
daily newspapers by its own weight; and by the time M. 
Priand made the remark about our battleships and 
France’s submarines, public opinion here was not un- 
prepared for that candid intimation that war with Great 
Britain was a possibility not foreign to M. Briand’s 
thought. So far, indeed, had things gone here, that 
the columns of the Daily Mail itself had been opened to 
Mr. H. G. Wells—the nature of whose views and ten- 
dencies of thought are sufficiently well known—to give 
his impressions of Washington, including his opinion 
of the pe:formance of the French delegation there. Mr. 
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Wells having said exactly what he thought on that 
subject, and given expression, in particular, to the 
obvious truth that France’s submarine plans are, and 
can only be, directed against Great Britain, he was 
suddenly and peremptorily closed down; but he has 
said what needed saying, and he is only one of many 
who have of late been clearing the public mind of a 
mass of unhealthy and dangerous sentiment about 
Anglo-French relations. 

The real turning point came with the revelation of 
the terms of what is generally described in France as 
the Angora Treaty. What the partners of France are 
expected to accept without protest is the conclusion of 
a separate peace between the French Government and 
a Turkish Government, which has not been so much as 
recognized by Great Britain and Italy; a peace, more- 
over, which includes provisions that threaten important 
interests, and run counter to agreements already made 
between the members of the Entente. It is unneces- 
sary to re-state points with which we have already 
dealt, and which Lord Curzon has emphasized in the 
most outspoken public utterances yet made by any 
Minister upon our present relations with France. We 
are concerned at this moment with the attending cir- 
cumstances. While M. Franklin-Bouillon was busy in 
Angora, and a natural curiosity about his proceedings 
was being shown by our Government, we were re- 
peatedly told that he was doing nothing that really mat- 
tered. A ‘‘ local arrangement ’’ was all that was in 
contemplation. M. Briand’s personal statement in this 
sense was given. No sooner had M. Briand departed 
for Washington than the truth was allowed to appear. 

It was certainly unfortunate that this situation should 
have arisen at a moment when it was desirable that a 
temper of concord and amity should reign. But 
the Angora affair was a great deal too flagrant to 
be overlooked, if British statesmanship was to be able 
to hold up its head in modern Europe; and our Govern- 
ment is to be congratulated on not having hesitated 
for an instant as to the course to be pursued. In the re- 
sult, the French Government has before it the second 
British Note dealing with the Angora agreement; and 
the position now is that, unless the French Government 
or the French Parliament disavow that agreement, there 
is to be an end of all obligation on our part to act in 
co-operation with France either in the East or else- 
where. 

Since it is clear that matters had to be got upon this 
footing sooner or later, the crisis should come as a relief. 
A part of our Press, and a powerful part, is still 
engaged in trying to huddle the truth out of sight, and 
to persuade the public that it is only a question of one 
more of the customary meetings between statesmen, 
with the usual search for a loophole and a formula, and, 
in the upshot, the familiar announcement of ‘“‘ perfect 
agreement "—until the next time. If any such farce 
were to be played this time, it would be a moral disaster 
for us; and we believe that the Government is as con- 
vinced of this as we are. Our imperative need is a 
clearing up of the whole situation as between France 
and Great Britain. If there can be between them a 
genuine partnership and a real co-operation, let the basis 
of it be clearly defined, and definite undertakings given 
to refrain from isolated action. It is not only on the 
side of France that a change is wanted. If the French 
foible is for stealing marches and preparing faits accom- 
plis, our own has hitherto been for submitting, in sub- 
stance, to these proceedings, and appearing in the upshot 
as backing France in what we know to be unwise and 
indefensible action. Our loyalty to the idea of the 
Entente, our anxiety to maintain it as a bulwark of peace 
in Europe, has been played upon. 

That has happened often enough. It cannot happen 
again, now that it is clear that the Entente as we have 
it, and as it has worked hitherto, is no bulwark of peace, 
but an arrangement by which this country is brought to 
acquiesce, step by step, in the development of a French 
policy of which it profoundly disapproves and regards 
as fatal to peace. British policy to-day is dominated by 
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certain ideas and purposes which are clearly grasped; 
but the plain truth is that, as things stand, they are not 
getting a chance. We are definitely bent, for instance, 
upon the setting of Germany and Russia on their feet 
again in the economic sense. What prospect is there 
of success in this under the existing conditions? We 
are profoundly convinced, again, that the persistent 
harrying of the German Republic gives nourishment and 
strength to German militarism, which has visibly thriven 
on the treatment, and can be brought low again only by 
making it possible for a democratic Government to offer 
the nation something better than economic slavery. 
This is a conviction on which we are not only unable to 
act, but which is contravened by actions for which we 
have accepted responsibility. The situation must be 
cleared. 


THE PREMIER’S CHRISTMAS GREETING 


OW the whole world can see that we were right. 

| \ Perhaps at last it will be admitted that there is 
not an Irish crisis, that there never has been an 

Irish crisis and that there never will be one. If a man 
were to spend his time trying to make a loaf of bread 
with a bundie of hay and a pound of cheese, would there 
be a crisis if he did not succeed? Because the man is 
attempting to make a united Ireland out of elements 
which show no disposition to mix, the ridiculous situa- 
tion is not helped by being called critical. To talk of 
Ulster standing in the way or of Sinn Fein blocking 
the road is like accusing the cheese of intolerance be- 
cause it will not combine with the hay, or calling the hay 
uncompromising because it remains hay even when 
mixed up with the cheese. When this fundamental 
fact about the Irish ‘‘ problem’’ has become more 
generally appreciated we may perhaps get down to the 
realities of the situation. These are that the respective 
standpoints both of Ulster and of Southern Ireland are 
as firm as rocks and they will remain hard and inflexible 
even though they may be periodically submerged beneath 
waves of literature and of speech. Let it be said once 
more that the claim of Sinn Fein is for an All-Ireland 
Parliament and that Ulster will not consent. It is 
surprising to note how many newspapers and politicians 
persist in ignoring these very stubborn facts, which 
were in the beginning and which are now. We are 
more likely to keep our heads if we do not write and 
speak as if we had lost them. A solution on All-Ire- 
land lines may therefore be dismissed from present 
consideration. That is what Sir James Craig said on 
Tuesday and what he has always said. If we had not 
lost the faculty of surprise we should be amazed at the 
flaming headlines which treated a very reasonable state- 
ment of a well-known case as a sort of bombshell cast in 
amongst peaceful deliberations. There are, however, 
ceitain circumstances in connection with that speech 
which are not generally known. Mr. Lloyd George is 
never more dangerous than when he is silent. He 
held a consultation with Sir James Craig before 
that speech was delivered at Belfast, and he is a 
cleverer man than Sir James Craig. The Prime Min- 
ister is approaching the Irish ‘‘ problem ’”’ from a new 
angle. He has realised something which no one else 
but he would have had the ingenuity and the subtlety 
of mind to realise. Everyone knows that it is impos- 
sible to discover a formula which both parties will wil- 
lingly accept. The Prime Minister has therefore fallen 
back on an original expedient. He has had many op- 
portunities in the past few months of observing Irish 
psychology and he thinks that at last he has the key of 
the locked door in his hand. This is the conclusion 
that Mr. Lloyd George has reached: If he can find a 
formula which neither side will like they will both 
accept it—provided of course that each side believes 
that the other side really does dislike it. The plan at 
present under consideration is this : Sinn Fein to accept 
a Southern Irish Parliament with an indication that 
although Ulster will not come in now she may come in 
at some future date either specified or not specified, 
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and perhaps as a result of a plebiscite. It will be seen 
at once when Sir James Craig’s speech is considered in 
this light that the Prime Minister of Ulster seized the 
opportunity of addressing his Parliament in order that 
the present All-Ireland proposals might be publicly 
turned down with all the scorn that they merit. See 
how this strengthens his reputation as a leader! See 
how the path of strength has availed him more than 
the path of weakness! Now that he has spoken in such 
stern language he can consider Mr. Lloyd George’s new 
plan without any charge of wavering being brought 
against him. It may well be that the new plan will 
give a temporary pause to the combatants and that it 
will be accepted for the time being, faute de mieux. 

The Prime Minister is trying with all his heart and 
soul, with all his mind and with all his persuasiveness 
to run some bandage round the wound before Christmas. 
It is highly appropriate—in the Prime Minister’s view— 
that he should be associated in our hearts with the Peace 
and Goodwill proper to that festival. Is Mr. Lloyd 
George, who always says the right thing on the right 
occasion this time to have no right thing to say? 
Such a contingency is unthinkable. Why, he would 
have done better at Washington. Those intimately as- 
sociated with the Prime Minister know that he is be- 
ginning to turn envious eyes on Washington. By hook 
or by crook he is desperately anxious to get something 
out of the pottage of ideals before Christmas. If there 
is nothing to be got out of the Irish stew, there might 
certainly have been discovered—there may yet be dis- 
covered—in Washington an odd phrase, a chance 
formula or two sufficient to carry on his Government 
for a few more years until even this sentimental people 
finds out that his whole career has been built on a 
foundation of phrases and of formulas. At any rate, 
somchow or other, a message of good cheer from the 
Prime Minister must enliven every British home on the 
great annual festival. If then it is not to be Ireland, 
it must be Washington—and there is not much time. 
A hasty journey, a dramatic gesture, an epoch-making 
speech, a considered pronouncement that black is not 
unreasonably black, that the unemployment problem 
which is so intimately involved in the question of Dis- 
armament has been solved because Disarmament is 
about to be achieved, that India is composed, that the 
Turks have embraced the Greeks, that the great 
markets of Russia have been thrown open to the world, 
that commerce is rehabilitated, that trade promises to 
be brisk—why, these things would work wonders and 
these things can yet be done. 

But as Christmas draws dangerously near and it is 
seen that the Irish ‘‘ problem ’’ remains the Irish 
‘* problem,” only two expedients are left—the new 
plan or Washington. The scenario for both plays has 
been well written whether by accident or of set purpose. 
As regards Washington there is a little trouble about 
the British point of view. Mr. Balfour has said one 
thing. Lord Curzon has said another. It only re- 
mains for Mr. Lloyd George to say neither, and put 
matters right. As regards Ireland, strangely enough 
and by the veriest coincidence, the Lord Chancellor has 
said one thing, the Attorney General another. In this 
case the Prime Minister’s obvious course is to say both. 
The new plan does say both. Will it be sufficiently dis- 
tasteful to both Sir James Craig and Mr. De Valera to 
be accepted by each of them on the principle that if it is 
bad for A it is worse for B, and vice versa? An 
additional advantage of such a plan is that it is pur- 
loined from Mr. Bonar Law and will thus assure his 
support rather than his opposition and will certainly 
render nugatory the significant prophecy of Sir James 
Craig that he would ‘‘ not call in vain on Mr. Bonar 
Law.’’ Thus have even Mr. Lloyd George’s most un- 
compromising opponents been enlisted on his side and 
been used as pawns in his game. We shall get our mes- 
sage at Christmas. Something will be ‘‘ done ’’ either 
in Washington or in Ireland which it will be left to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s successors to undo. We may be 
grateful that Christmas comes only once a year. 
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LITTLE POETS 
By Cyrit 


HERE is a curious charm in turning the 

pages of the Little Poets, the poets who 

are less eventhan ‘‘ minor.’’ It is a pas- 
time that will not please on all occasions, but 
it is suited to winter evenings, when curtains 
are drawn close and the fire burns happily. 
Then a pile of them may be gathered into the favourite 
armchair, to keep company with the favourite pipe. 
They call forth at best mild admiration, at worst 
amusement or a not too poignant melancholy. Many 
of them have come down in the world. A few were 
once Great Poets. But they are thankful enough for 
what grudging or scornful appreciation we feel inclined 
to bestow. 

We shall be well advised to try only those to whom 
age has brought a decent mellowness. The nineteenth 
century vintages may seem drinkable to our grand- 
children; to our taste they are mawkish. On my 
shelves is one edition devoted to the previous 150 years. 
[t is a perfect treasury of the commonplace. There 
are in it but two famous names—those of Edmund 
Waller and John Gay; not great poets, perhaps, but 
hulking giants among the Hammonds and Pattisons 
and Glynns. Yet the vintage is drinkable. We may 
not care to linger over one bin, but it is pleasant to 
sip a glass here and there. 

Sometimes, indeed, our curiosity will go unrewarded. 
We may be so unlucky as to happen first of all on some 
worthless stuff like Paul Whitehead, once, if you 
please, Laureate of England, of the line of Ben and 
Dryden, of Wordsworth and Tennyson. Or there may 
be no interest greater than reminiscence, as when we 
come upon Dr. John Brown’s ‘ Cure of Saul,’ after, 
and Heaven knows how far after, the manner of 
* Alexander’s Feast.’ Sometimes we shall find an old 
and beautiful phrase tortured into pompous verse, as 
when Blackmore, author of ‘ Creation’ (in seven 
books and written ‘‘ to demonstrate the existence of a 
Divine Eternal Mind ’’) thus renders the passage about 
the lilies of the field :— 

Regard their lovely verdure, ravish’d view 
The party-colour’d flowers of various hue! 
Not Eastern monarchs, on their nuptial day, 
In dazzling gold and purple shine so gay 
As the bright natives of the unlabour’d field, 
Unvers’d in spinning, and in looms unskill’d. 
But often we shall have better fortune. A poetaster 
like Lord Lansdowne has his moment, when the 
thought of death is with him. 
Those boasted names of conquerors and kings 
Are swallow’d, and become forgotten things ; 
One destin’d period men in common have, 
The great, the base, the coward, and the brave, 
Are food alike for worms, companions in the grave. 
The prince and parasite together lie, 
No fortune can exalt, but death will climb as high. 
And that one of the littlest of the Little Poets of the 
eighteenth century, not an age of singers, can some- 
times sing, this stanza of John Langhorne’s testifies :— 
In yonder green wood blows the Broom; 
Shepherds, we’ll trust our flocks to stray, 


Court Nature in her sweetest bloom, 
And steal from care one summer-day. 


Here and there we shall find passages startlingly 
modern in subject, if not treatment, as when good 
Thomas Tickell sets forth to tell of the delights of Ken- 
sington Gardens. 


The dames of Britain oft in clouds repair 

To gravel walks and unpolluted air : 

Here, while the town in damps and darkness lies, 
They breathe in sunshine, and see azure skies: 
Each walk with robes of various dies bespread 
Seems from afar a moving tulip bed, 

Where rich brocades and glossy damasks glow, 

And chints, the rival of the showery bow. 


The dames of Britain still repair in clouds to those 
gravel walks. If the air is now scarce unpolluted, it is 
none so bad for London, and the skies are sometimes 


a very fair azure. As for the rich brocades, the glossy 
damasks, and that ‘‘ chints” which rivals the showery 
bow, they are as prominent as ever. 

Yalden’s ‘ Epicurean Ode on Human Life,’ if 
based on the eternal motto Carpe diem, seems appro- 
priate to this age of disillusion, when the young de- 
clare they jazz that they may not weep. 

Our sons crowd on behind, our children drive us hence. 
With garlands then your temples crown, 
And lie on beds of roses down : 
Beds of roses we'll prepare, 
Roses that our emblems are; 
Awhile they flourish on the bough, 
And drink large draughts of heavenly dew : 
Like us they smile, are young and gay, 
And like us, too, are tenants for a day, 
Since with night’s blasting breath they vanish swift away. 

At Waller we shall not look on this occasion. He is 
great historically if not intrinsically. He stands be- 
tween two worlds, the world of ‘‘ metaphysicals,’’ of 
Donne and Carew and Crashaw, and the world of 
Dryden. And he has written half-a-dozen lyrics of 
flawless beauty which would spoil the taste of all these 
little wines. Gay is in a similar position. The man who 
wrote ‘ Black-Ey’d Susan’ does not belong to this 
company. One other I am inclined to except. For the 
personal love I bear him I leave out William Sommer- 
ville, with the creditable bays of ‘ The Chase’ on his 
brow, and give him an evening to himself. I count 
him definitely a ‘‘ minor ’’ poet, not to be opened 
to-night. 

But if we put away ambition and return to the Little 
Poets, we may yet discover a few real treasures to take 
to bed with us. Here are two which should reward 
us for our search. The first is from Edward Lovi- 
bond’s ‘ Tears of Old May-Day.’ Has it not something 
of the delicately artificial charm of a goddess in a syl- 
van scene by Boucher? 

Led by the jocund train of vernal hours 

And vernal airs, uprose the gentle May: 


Blushing she rose, and blushing rose the flowers 
That spring spontaneous in her genial ray. 


Her locks with Heaven’s ambrosial dews were bright, 
And amorous sephyrs flutter’d on her breast : 
With every shifting gleam of morning light 
The colours shiften of her rainbow vest. 
This is charming, but for the last there is perhaps 
better a ‘ Fragment’ from Thomas Penrose. 
Scannel pipe, of scanty tone, 
Yield the prize, and yield it due— 
Pan, if here, must surely own 
From thee no heavenly rapture grew— 
Thine’s the frolic to advance 
Rustic joy and rustic dance. 
Merry glee, in many a round 
Tripping o’er the daisied ground, 
Prais’d thy note, while rival feet 
Strove thy movements fast to meet. 

No good trying to renew the charm next morning, 
when the Little Poets stand on their shelves looking 
very dull indeed, as, to tell truth, for the most part 
they are! 


A SCULPTOR AND SOME BRICKBATS 
By D. S. MacCo 


UR architecture, what of it is good, is sounder 

than our sculpture; but sculpture may very well 

in the near future outdo our painting. The re- 
cent false departures in painting, indeed (hear me, 
Alfred Thornton !), have been in the nature of a ‘‘ com- 
plex ’’ induced by a ‘‘ libido ’’ of solidity in the wrong 
medium, to be ‘‘ sublimated’’ only in three dimen- 
sions. The hopeful libidinous sign in sculpture (I do 
not refer to unconvincing signals of virility) is the 
craving for monumental simplification. We have seen 
this in Eric Gill’s work, in Jacob Epstein’s, in Gaudier’s 
(I refuse to look up the spelling of his assumed name in 
a dictionary) and now in Mr. Frank Dobson’s at the 
Leicester Galleries. But what has been lacking to 
those gropings is an architecture; in the absence of an 
actual frame which should be a sieve or ‘‘ developer ”’ 
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of forms, sorting out the lines and lumps of nature into 
emphatic and decorative abstraction, the artists have 
abstracted wantonly, and they have not always had 
enough to abstract trom. Thus they pursue ‘‘ design’’ 
and *‘ nature ’’ with disjoined minds, as if the two lobes 
o! their brain were told off to separate tasks. Mr. Gill 
and Gaudier have less of ‘* nature,’’ Mr. Epstein much 
more: but even with him the two do not often coincide, 
so that his abstractions tend to run out into nonsense. 


Divorced from the architecture and the motives which 
restrained and richly fertilised the great periods, Asian, 
European, American, sculpture responds too easily to 
the exotic lutes of the museum, as Mr. Eric Maclagan 
hints in his introduction to Mr. Dobson’s work. It is 
to the museums we must look when all monumental 
tradition has been broken: but to set out from the last 
word of a long and lost evolution, torn away from the 
religion and the {rame that moulded it, is to fall into an 
empty and affected simplicity : a rich one can only be 
built up afresh from alphabetical beginnings. Mr. 
Dobson has the sculptor’s taste for material and sur- 
faces; he has the root of the matter in him on both sides 
of his problem: but on the side of nature, when he has 
chased away accidental clay-marks from the bronze of 
a mask like No. 141, the structure is revealed not rich 
but bald: the head of Mr. Asquith is a loose sketch, not 
the kneading of form out of assiduous profiling. The 
head of Mr. Nicholson is the more hopeful piece. 
Put the gap between this and the abstractions is un- 
bridged as yet. We have to remember how much of 
the prentice years was cut away for youthful students 
by the War, and give rope accordingly. 

I wished, at this point, to take a few out of the many 
fine things to be seen in the painting exhibitions. Put- 
ting aside woiks by old masters like Messrs. Sargent, 
Steer and Sickert, or of older like the adorable Van 
Gogh at the Goupil Gallery, which I remember its late 
owner buying for an old song at Le Pére Tanguy’s in 
1892, I should have to speak of J. D. Innes at the Tate. 
Here was a youth who, starting from a museum in- 
spiration, Japanese prints at South Kensington, but 
joining to it his own commerce with nature, arrived at 
the lovely convention of his waterfall in the 
permanent collection and the other that is lent; 
and arrived in oil painting at the brilliant landscape, 
also a permanent possession. Last of our colourists in 
the period of Steer, he takes undeniably his scant 
happy place of youth and sunshine everlasting in 
the muster of the English School. From more 
youthful work an example would have been the 
exquisite quality of Mrs. Wheatley’s little nude at 
the Grosvenor Gallery... . 


But I am interrupted; there is a sound of brickbats 
hurtling and I must look out of the window. Oddly 
enough Mr. Wheatley is one of the flingers who dis- 
tract my attention. 


It is a renewal of youth to have the brickbats flying, 
and I am now exposed to a cross-fire : on one side from 
the more or less youthful who have abandoned the un- 
tenable positions Marinetti and Picasso, to make a 
stand about a supposed Cézanne; on the other from the 
fiercely youthful who climb to my den to ask me, ‘‘Why 
do you waste your time on those old fogies, and on 
their exploded master?’’ As champion of the former 
rides forth Mr. Tatlock. I have watched Mr. Tatlock 
with interest and with hope. He is well-informed, as 
the editor of the Burlington Magazine must be, and he 
is perfervid, asa Scot should be; he has made the 
Burlington a more lively periodical, scandalously lop- 
sided, no doubt; but that we can discount and correct 
elsewhere. Yet being perfervid he is also, shall I say, 
somewhat perturbid; the waters must run clear if we are 
to find what we are eagerly looking for, a new critic. 
By that I mean first and foremost a man with his eye 
upon the object. I read with some concern his letter 
to the Sarurpay, for in it his eye rolls and roves rather 
than settles either on myself or on Cézanne, the two 


subjects of his discourse. Let me briefly dismiss the 
personal point, for I do not think my readers will recog- 
nise in his version what I have said about his friends, 
some of whom are mine, and all of whom, for one reason 
or another, I admire. I feel as did the couple when a 
benevolent passer-by broke into their house to prevent 
murder, whereas they were only ‘‘ having a few 
words.’’ 1 think Mr. Fry, for example, has followed 
some will-of-the-wisps in painting and criticism, but I 
cherish an ancient affection for the man, stand in awe 
of his learning, avd applaud a great deal of his writing : 
only the other day he did good service by his ‘‘heresies’’ 
about architecture, and it was under the utilitarian curb 
of architecture he did his best work as an artist—the 
very sensible, comely and ingenious house he built for 
himself at Guildford. ‘‘ More treacle!’’ says Mr. 
Tatlock. No: the reservations the most fervid of us 
must make if he is to be a critic, and a fair one. 


But Cézanne is the more important matter, and here 
does Mr. Tatlock’s eye not merely rove; it shuts. I 
have tried to discriminate the positive and the negative 
in that master, and asserted that the negative part has 
been elevated into a false religion. This I call the 
‘* Nonsense about Cézanne,’’ and if Mr. Tatlock dis- 
agrees he should give his reasons. But I have not 
said, as Mr. Tatlock implies, that Cézanne is non- 
sense,* still less a ‘‘ quack.’’ As an unworthy member 
of Mr. Tatlock’s consultative committee (whose 
eminent virtue it is never to meet) I beseech him to see 
to his reading glasses. Cézanne I take to have been a 
rarely honest artist, never pretending, never covering 
up deficiencies, never basely or even reasonably satis- 
fied, leaving to the birds of the air and the cows of the 
field what he won or lost in a hard tussle with nature: 
‘* I can no other ”’ is his attitude, ‘‘ if I cannot what 
| would,’’ and that is what Mr. Sickert means (why no 
brickbats for him?) when he calls Cézanne a genius who 
did not compromise. From some of the tussles I say 
that he emerged wounded, but victorious. He dis- 
dained the loot: it is ours to retrieve but also to sift it. 


I am haunted by a still-life of his in a London 
exhibition before the days of the revival: its black 
cloisons and rutilant pastes made a paleness round 
about it; I am happy when I think of it. That is why I 
wish to see Cézanne at Millbank, but I wish to see him 
not less than splendid. In his tilt against Mr. Aitken 
and his colleagues Mr. Tatlock, if he will believe me, 
has been deplorably off-side. He ought to know that 
they have been in the saddle not since 1890 but only 
since the War days of 1917; in that interval they have 
contrived to get for Mr. Tatlock and the public the 
promise of a modern foreign gallery in which to put 
Cézanne, among other things; they secured the bequest 
of Sir Hugh Lane’s collection when it would have been 
sold; without any regular funds to draw upon they have 
added from grant or gift works by Ingres, Géricault, 
Delacroix, Rousseau, Flandrin, Fromentin, Ricard, 
Manet (3), Degas (4), Puvis (3), Gauguin (2), Blanche, 
Méstrovic, Gaudier; and it is no secret that 
they have been searching the pockets and the 
walls of the well-disposed for a Cézanne. As 
for the two offered on loan, there is  noth- 
ing to be said against them as features of a private 
collection : but it must be firmly said that they are not 
what is wanted to represent the master in a national 
collection. Peace, then, fervid-turbid spirit! Give us 
some credit, and cease to worry an unprofitable bone. 


From Mr. Thornton come no brickbats, only tales of 
that elusive pet of his, the Unconscious. My difficulty 
is that in the nature of things neither Mr. Thornton nor 
I can know anything about the animal till, in one of his 


* Mr. Tatlock, I do not know why, quotes ‘‘ more than once ” 
as ‘‘ once” with a sic. If he cares to look up my analysis 
of the nonsense and the sense at greater length he will find it in 
the Nineteenth Century for February, 1912. 
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‘‘uprushes,” he becomes an alternating form of con- 
sciousness. And even then he is a puzzler, because, if 
we are to believe the psychopathists, he may mean the 
opposite of what he says. Does truth then lie with the 
nightmare or with the waking sickness of the artists, 
or are these the same? As the poet put it : 

Ah, who shall say that when we dream, 

Things are not thus, but only seem? 

svay, mock me if you please: 

The Real may have many modes 

Of being in his dread abodes 

Improbable as these. 

Once in a dream I made a pun, 

But when I woke it wasn’t one. 
Far be it from me to deny a connection between Art 
and Life: but the threads are terribly ravelled. Art 
anticipates Life? ‘es: but when the Futurists (and the 
Suffragettes) anticipated in their destructive mania 
the furies of the War, they were fully conscious. 
Therefore, O my friend, let us leave Old Mole to his 
dark and devious subliminal courses and deal with him 
when he pops up, not on his intentions, but on his 
merits. 


A SERMON TO COMMUNISTS 


By JAMES AGATE 


HEN | read Mr. Halcott Glover’s ‘ Wat 

W Tyler’ I believed it to be the finest English 

play of the last hundred years. A perform- 
ance at the ‘ Old Vic’ has left me in doubt as to 
whether it is a work for the stage at all. In the 
theatre the struggle between Wat, the man of action, 
and Ball, the man of dreams, was neither as emotional 
nor as thought-compelling as, in the law-courts, the 
recent duel between Mr. William Watson and the 
Duke of Northumberland. Critics have complained 
that Mr. Glover makes them think of his fourteenth 
century hero in terms of Mr. Smillie and Mr. Thomas. 
I, thinking of him in terms of Mr. Watson, do not 
make this complaint. It seems to me that Mr. Glover 
does better to throw back into the past the burning 
matters of the hour than to write historical drama 
void of modern interest. Let me say here that I hold 
no brief for Mr. Watson, that I believe the wreck of 
civilisation to be encompassed in his views. But inas- 
much as I conceive them to be sincere and their enun- 
ciator a visionary, so do I hear again the voice of John 
Ball. Not Communism, but the Communist would ruin 
the world. Not the seers of visions, but those who 
would put them into practice bring the world about 
their ears. 

The play opens with the putting into the stocks of 
a vagabond from whose belt they have taken a ham. 
mer, with village rumours of the slaying of a tax- 
gatherer by the hammer, with a discussion between the 
King’s Commissioner and the people of the Poll Tax 
and the Statute of Labour. The people choose a man 
of their own, one Jack Straw, to speak for them. (Is 
not this the Trades Union way to-day?) Straw asks 
whether he and his kind made the wars for which they 
are to be taxed. The Commissioner replies that the 
King’s enemies made the wars and that the people, as 
loyal subjects, went overseas to defend their liberties. 
‘‘ There is nothing new in this.” Nor yet anything old. 
Mr. Watson’s friends are agog with it to-day. Straw 
asks for a leader, and the man in the stocks, Wat Tyler, 
offers himself. He rescues Ball from prison and sets 
him at the head of the rebellion. Tyler has faith in 
kingliness and believes that the King, if he can but get 
to him, will redress his grievances. A few broken 
heads, a little blood-letting, but no radical upheaval. 
Ball, however, finds virtue not in kingship, but in low 
estate. It is enough for him if a man have nothing. 


‘* When I have closed the dying eyes of wretches and 
of harlots I have seen shining therein the souls of the 
valiant, the great spirits whose lot was fell: who, 
dying, went back to God honourable as soldiers full 
He envisages his death and a thousand 


of wounds.”’ 
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generations’ deaths. ‘‘ Freedom shall come, if not in 
my day, then in some far age or country.’’ He is one 
of those uncommon men who bring ruin upon common 
enterprises. He drinks the people’s cause and urges 
the mob to holy war; it returns drunk with pillage and 
with slaughter. To Ball, too late, comes the percep- 
tion that he has propped men above earth and that 
the very spirituality of his support was its weakness. 
He passes beyond our ken, a man down whose side 
run water and blood. The play ends with the bring- 
ing in of Tyler’s body. In reading | could very well 
understand why Mr. Glover omitted the actual death- 
scene. The issue is not romantic, but fundamental; 
not of men, but of principles. ‘* Wat Tyler and John 
Ball destroy each other, to the end of time. Only 
Hodge remains.” 

The overthrow of the idealist by his ideal is an old 
note of tragedy and one that should be sounded again 
to-day. Communism were unassailable if its instru- 
ments were not flesh and blood. Communism is a 
Holy Grail; its followers are too often those who seek 
out Beauty to destroy it. Communism would lift up 
the heads of the people; they are its disciples who go 
about with pikes seeking to elevate the heads of the 
rich. Communism’s device may run: ‘‘Not as devils, 
with hideous joy, but as clean men, striking no blow 
that can be spared.’’ Yet we behold Russia. These high 
priests look before but not after. 

Sow seed—but let no tyrant reap; 

Find wealth—but let no impostor heap ; 

Weave robes—let not the idle wear ; 

Forge arms—in your defence to bear 
is all very well. Yet we may be sure that Shelley, 
arrested for incitement to murder, would have 
stressed the meaning of the last five words. So your 
Hyde Park orator pleads too late that his threat to 
hang a Cabinet Minister indicated a purely Pickwickian 
process of dependence. Gandhi, Lenin and Trotzky 
and, for all we know, Mr. Watson bethink themselves 
after the event. Yet I must believe all revolutionaries 
to be, not self-seeking butchers, but seers before their 
time. The world shrinks intolerably else. 

Mr. Glover’s great piece of philosophy failed to move 
me in the theatre. Yet the words fell with dignity 
upon the ear; they were of the soil of English speech. 
The scenery, costing, I suppose, a ten-pound note, was 
exquisite. I have rarely seen anything more satisfy- 
ing than that brown sail, glimpsed « er the parapet 
of London Bridge, against the turqucise of the night 
and the first flushings of the dawn. Only the ‘‘ plough- 
man-cloth,” which was lowered between each scene, 
was not quite effective. Intended to be unlovely, 
humorous, like the man with the spade in Ford Madox 
Brown’s ‘ Work,’ it was too much like a music-hall 
personification by Mr. Jay Laurier. The difficulty 
with the play, 1 must think, is the unwillingness of 
the stage to go outside its proper medium. Reading, 
you sent your mind questing after remembrances of 
the soil, rich fields and blessed rain. Listening, you 
were conscious only that these were bad actors. Why, 
you asked, fretfully, would Tyler persistently stress all 
the unimportant words? Why did he look like that 
woodcut of a king—probably Henry II.—which 
adorns all childish history books, a foolish figure 
wearing a crown, a nightgown to his feet and an in- 
sipid beard? Why did he make no figurative use of 
the cross from the steps of which he addresses the 


crowd? One felt that there was no man here. John 
Ball, too, was but a shell. Mr. Ernest Milton gave 
But 


him, rightly, the look of something uncoffined. 
when he spoke you were conscious of the flourish of 
rhetoric rather than the body of conviction. He should 
have torn your heart with human pity, yet given you 
glimpses of the Judgment Seat. The last speech was, 
however, finely done. The dungeon-scene was too 
dark; the voice and intonations of this actor hardly 
bear the fierce beat of almost total night. Alone Miss 
Florence Buckton attained distinction. Every gesture 
had breadth and meaning. When she had nothing to 
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say she filled the stage with her presence. You felt 
that she was of the people and, rightly, Wat Tyler’s 
woman. Her dumb, deepening grief by the bier was 
admirable. For the rest one realised that a boyish 
Richard, prancing about upon a white palfrey, would 
have livened things up. Yet with all its defects in the 
theatre, the play made one realise that the proper thing 
to do with revolutionaries is to execute and afterwards 
canonise. 


ROSENTHAL AND SOME PIANISTS 
By E. A. BauGHAN 


IANOFORTE recitals are a curious form of 
Porssica entertainment. No lover of music really 

desires to hear one composition after another with 
a few seconds’ interval between them. It is not a 
normal way of listening to music and is certainly not 
conducive to an appreciation of it. Nor does it enable 
us to appraise a pianist’s talents to their full value. The 
ear soon grows weary of the tone of a piano, and the 
technical excellence that astonishes and fascinates us 
in one or two compositions gradually becomes a matter 
of course, and by the end of the recital the pianist has 
to play some dreadful example of virtuoso music to 
fascinate or astonish us at all. How many celebrated 
pianists could hold us musically interested through a 
long recital? D’Albert, Paderewski and Pachmann 
certainly did. They were real artists of the piano. One 
was interested not so much in the technique of those 
great players as in their interpretive powers. They 
were essentially subjective players, although D’Albert 
was erroneously supposed to be the one pianist who 
could play Beethoven without importing into the mas- 
ter’s music an emotion foreign to it. Then there was 
Madame Carrefio with a passion that sometimes struck 
the note of a hard defiance; Raoul Pugno, so wonderful 
in Mozart; and Emil Sauer, with his glittering technique 
and hectic temperament. In differing degrees those 
great pianists could hold one interested through a long 
recital, because each had a strong individuality. Critics 
might differ from their interpretations of the great mas- 
ters. D’Albert’s Beethoven was unnecessarily aggres- 
sive in its strength; Paderewski’s too explosive and, 
at times, too sentimental, and so on; but the artists 
triumphed over the pianoforte recital by the strength 
of their personality. Even so one does not really want 
to hear anything more than a sonata at one sitting, or, 
to put it another way, one’s capabilities of musical en- 
joyment demand some little rest. But at recitals a 
pianist insists on his audience listening to nearly two 
hours of solid music with but little brief intervals be- 
tween the groups of compositions. Only a player of 
singular fascination can reconcile one to that. 

It is unfortunate that many of the most worthy 
pianists have not that fascination. Moritz Rosenthal, for 
instance, is not so gifted. Yet he is one of the 
best equipped of modern pianists. He plays the piano 
as it should be played. At one of his recitals the other 
day I heard him in Liszt’s Ballade in B minor and in 
the commonplace ‘ Don Giovanni’ fantasia. Not once 
did he cut through the tone of the piano; there was 
never any suspicion of battling with the instrument, not 
even in the ‘ Valse Mephisto.’ To second rate pianists 
Liszt is the temptation they cannot resist. Rosenthal 
gives every melodic phrase its proper value. He even 
made the ‘ Don Giovanni’ fantasia seem a respectful 
remembrance of the beautiful melodies of Mozart. For 
absolute finger technique he is not to be surpassed. 
Temperamental players like Paderewski or Madame 
Carrefio were bunglers compared with him. Only 
Godowski is his peer in that part of pianoforte techni- 
que. And Rosenthal has much higher qualities than 
perfection of finger technique. He has a genuine 
musical intelligence which he brings to bear on the 
character of the music he is playing. A nocturne in E 
flat of Field’s, that British Chopin without Chopin’s 
genius, was exquisitely played, and so were two simple 
Preludes of Stephen Helier. 


Henselt’s. hackneyed ‘ Si oiseau j’étais’ and Listz’s 
‘ Valse Oubliée ’ were perfect, too, but one missed a 
lyrical note that should have been the inspiration of the 
playing. Small as these compositions are they sug- 
gested the pianist’s limitations. 

The programme was not ideal, it must be confessed— 
those educational or historical programmes never are. 
There was not a single piece of inspired musical com- 
position in the whole scheme of the concert. Rosenthal 
is, as | well remember, a great player of all schools of 
music. To all he brings faultless technique, broad 
musicianship and a curious, impersonal intelligence, 
but poor as the programme was it enabled the pianist to 
show his great powers as a player and his singular lack 
of fascination. By the students who made up a large 
proportion of the audience he was quite justly ap- 
plauded as a demi-god of the piano. I can think of no 
better example of legitimate pianoforte technique to 
hold up for their admiration. But | am not a student. 


1 go to a concert as a critical lover of music, desiring 


to hear music played so that it shall move me. From 
its very nature, as | began by pointing out, a pianoforte 
recital is a curious form of musical entertainment, and 
only those pianists who can give vital interpretations of 
familiar music can triumph over its artistic impossi- 
bility. After all, it is not enough for an executant in 
the expressive arts to be a perfect machine. Possibly 
that is to be preferred to an executant who interprets 
music badly, marring it by his own third-rate person- 
ality. Most musicians are driven by their dislike of 
that kind of playing to hold up the solid, legitimate 
work of such a pianist as Rosenthal to the admiration 
of the world. From the highest standard of all, how- 
ever, we may reasonably demand more from the re- 
creators of music. The real interpretive artist must 
not only be able to form an intelligent idea of a com- 
position as a whole and to have the technical equip- 
ment to translate his ideas on the piano, but he must 
also feel the music as if he himself had created it. Lack- 
ing that imaginative or, if you will, that histrionic 
power he is simply a player; an artist of intelligence 
and high technical equipment, it may be; but not an in- 
terpreter who fires the imagination of men. Pianoforte 
recitals that are mere exhibitions of playing have no 
value in art. 


Correspondence 


IN WASHINGTON 
(From A CORRESPONDENT) 


HAT Washington is reacting to the Conference 

in a thrill of social ecstasy no one who knows the 

city needs to be assured. This is by far the big- 
gest thing that has happened to it; and it must be 
tremulously anxious to prove that it is not too big, 
that it can handle affairs of this size with aplomb and 
propriety—Americans have a solemn passion for ‘‘ the 
correct thing ’’—-and that the problems of etiquette and 
behaviour which such a gathering propounds come well 
within its mastery. This is the sort of opportunity 
which the real Washington, the Washington that 
counts—that little, intimate, barricaded society which 
begins where nineteen-twentieths of the city ends—has 
lived for and dreamed of, hitherto in vain. But now, 
at long last, in the amplest limelight and on an historic 
occasion, it holds the very centre of the stage. It is 
being tested before an audience worth playing to— 
if playing be not too light a word for the ardour of 
Washington’s absorption in the ritual and problems of 
social entertainment. Huge public gatherings, cere- 
monies, demonstrations, of a wholly American char- 
acter, these with their total lack of distinction it is used 
to and ignores. Washington is accustomed to being 
visited. The city is so marked out as the parade 
ground for the swarming leagues and fraternities that 
flourish in the United States and is so poorly equipped 
for receiving them that many a wandering Englishman, 
suddenly arriving there to find the hotels pre-empted, 
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has been forced to face the alternative of sleeping on 
the pavement or becoming a guest of a Daughter of the 
Revolution or a Colonial Dame or whatever might be 
the invading contingent of the moment. But before 
these recurrent devastations the Washington that 
alone has a social being retires into its fastnesses and 
firmly bars the way. 

For there are two Washingtons, Washington City 
and Washington Society; and they have astonishingly 
little to do with one another. You must be careful, for 
instance, not to confuse the opening of the Washing- 
ton ‘* season ’’ with the opening of Congress. It is 
just a coincidence that both events should happen year 
after year more or less simultaneously. Washington, 
the real Washington, is almost painfully eager to im- 
press upon you, especially if you are an Englishman, 
how entirely the conjunction is an unhappy affair of 
chance. Society in the American capital is aware, 
acutely and distressingly aware, that somewhere in 
Pennsylvania Avenue there is a Legislature. But it 
defies you to notice it. The subject is taboo and the 
least that is expected of a visitor is that he should pre- 
serve the silence of sympathy. For an Englishman, 
used to a capital in which politics and society are inex- 
tricably mingled, this is not altogether easy. It takes 
time before he can catch the right attitude of Washing- 
tonian disdain towards the nation’s lawmakers. He 
even expostulates with his friends. ‘‘ Here you are,’’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘ privileged to have in your midst the best 
brains of Oklahoma, the finest human products of 
Nevada, the most exquisite representatives from all the 
other States of American culture and ability. Why 
don’t you take them and their charming wives to your 
bosoms ?’’ And the answer is always the same, ‘‘ Good 
heavens! Have you seen them?’’ Of course he has 
seen them. Does he not spend enraptured hours in 
the galleries of the Senate and the House studying their 
manners and deportment ? 

But on this matter Washington is ruthless. It ad- 
mits to its social ranks perhaps a dozen or so Senators 
who care enough, or are made by their wives to care 
enough, about society to own or rent a house and who 
reach the prescribed standard of presentability; and it 
makes an exception in favour of possibly as many 
Representatives. But the rest it quite callously leaves 
to get such entertainment as they can from their own 
companionship in the hotels and boarding houses they 
patronise. Their fate is really not a pleasant one. 
They are exiles in their own country. There ought to 
be a society started for the amusement of bored Con- 
gressmen. As it is they lead such depressing lives that 
in sheer desperation they spend most of their time at 
the Capitol making laws. And their wives suffer with 
them. Indeed you will nowhere find grimmer and more 
ingenuous social tragedies than among the wives of 
Western Congressmen whose imaginations had pic- 
tured Washington as a larger Smithsville offering a 
more brilliant stage for their own and their husbands’ 
talents. They have to learn the unexpectedly bitter 
lesson that their new dignities count for nothing in the 
capital and that, though they may stroll round the 
social ramparts, the inner citadel itself is as securely 
shut against them as though it were the Austrian Court 
of pre-war days. 

This inner citadel, now flung excitedly open to gather 
in the delegates to the Conference, is held as a normal 
thing by the President and his wife, and their special 
cicle of intimates—usually a little coterie of their own 
—by the Ambassadors and their families and attachés, 
by the Cabinet Ministers, by the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, by a certain number of Army and Navy 
officers, by a group of distinguished specialists and men 
of science in the Government service, by a selected 
sprinkling of Senators and Representatives, by a few 
score of old residents, and by an ebullient colony of 
nouveaux riches who are simply concerned with getting 
a good social return for their outlay in a city which by 
comparison with any other American city has an 
almost regal atmosphere. These are the components 


of Washington society, and a very distinctive and 
agreeably flavoured society it is. It is an American or 
a mainly American community (for the Embassies bring 
in a relished cosmopolitan note) but doing un-American 
things, leading an un-American life. One can take 
matters easily there. The galloping existence of 
America comes to a restful pause in the American 
capital. There is serenity, there is almost benignity, in 
its ordering of life. Washington has its own stand- 
ards. It neither talks business nor thinks it. The 
word conveys next to nothing to its mind and has no 
association with its scheme of life. The preoccupa- 
tions of New York and Chicago are the unconsidered 
trifles or the assumed foundations of Washington. It 
is delightfully aloof from money making. Nor is 
society on parade. When Washington lunches or 
dines it does so behind closed doors. It has a talent 
for not being public and promiscuous; and it arranges 
its private entertainments with the deftness of long 
training. Washington society lives quite cheerfully for 
itself, takes all things lightly, studies conversation as 
an art, and in its beautiful houses, beautiful with a rich 
simplicity, it dispenses a finished, equable, and unend- 
ing hospitality. There is about it an ease, an absence 
of effort, and a certainty that no sister city in America 
quite commands; and the small distances, the intimate 
atmosphere and sociability of the place, give to its 
gatherings a pleasant distinction. 

But Washington understands the perils of too much 
good nature. It has therefore imposed upon itself as 
a penance, and has elevated into a rigid religion, the 
ritual of ‘‘ leaving cards ’’ and ‘‘ paying calls.’’ Or 
perhaps this childish ceremony is a token that, after 
all, Washington is still in the chrysalis stage of its 
social development, sti!l something of a fabricated vil- 
lage, and has not yet learned to limit and regulate its 
activities as to throw the non-essentials of intercourse 
into the discard. It is absorbed in little things. It 
generates nothing and although it is the seat of the 
Legislature, it does little real political thinking. Wash- 
ington society gossips about politics, but makes no pre- 
tence of leading or even of influencing them. It views 
pretty nearly all questions from a purely personal angle 
and it lives too close to Presidents, Cabinet Ministers 
and officials ever to do them justice. It is a society 
that has isolated itself for the cultivation of the minor 
amenities and it has carried very far the American 
talent for using sprightliness as a substitute for ideas. 
One does not in any way dislike it on that account and 
still less for its recognition, its very un-American 
recognition, of men as objects of social usefulness and 
even interest. The brutes positively hold their own in 
Washington as though they were in Europe; and this 
perhaps is one of the reasons why an Englishman feels 
more at home in the American capital than anywhere 
else in the United States. He is almost made to feel 
that he is no longer a member of the crushed sex. 


Verse 


FAUNA 


ROUD pumas stalking sombrely 
Through the hushed forests of his brain; 
A broad baboon on a squat haunch, 
A macaw on a twisted branch, 
Slow snakes that wax and wane. 


These things by day. What things by night 
Traverse those shuddering glades? 
Nothing stands clear. Never a moon 
To silk the coat of bird, baboon ! 
Naught through the solid midnight hewn 
Save the fierce eyes of shades! 
Louis GoLpInc 
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Letters to the Editor 
IRELAND 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


S IR,—It must be admitted that the number of corres- 
pondents taking the trouble to notice my humble 
letters is a compliment to me which I appreciate. What- 
ever the result of the correspondence, a free exchange 
of ideas must do good. 

I must say, however, that Mr. Foster Fraser’s letter 
(SarurDAy Review, November 26) is no answer what- 
ever to my proof that the ‘‘Covenanting” Ulsterites, and 
their supporters, come under the Treason Felony Act. 
My letter was not ‘‘ clever nonsense.” It was neither 
clever nor stupid: it was a plain statement of undeniable 
fact. A statement of fact cannot be nonsense. The 
Treason Felony Act sets out, in full detail, what acts 
(and evert what ‘‘intentions”) constitute treason felony. 
Those acts were done by the Ulster Covenanters and 
their supporters. They ‘‘ armed forces to overawe 
parliament’ and to ‘‘ compel change of the King’s 
measures and counsels.” They set up a Provisional 
Gc vernment, which they swore to defend by arms if the 
British Crown and Parliament’s Act were enforced. 
Not merely what they threatened to do, but even what 
they did, was treason felony, and therefore, by the laws 
of the very kingdom to which they profess loyalty, they 
deserved indictment for that offence: for which the 
penalty is 3 to 20 years in a convict prison. This is not 
** clever nonsense,” but plain fact. It is ‘‘ nonsense,” 
however, to say (as Mr. Foster Fraser does) that the 
Covenanters were not treason felons but only desired to 
remain under the Union laws. In other words, ‘‘ We 
are loyal to the Crown and Parliament, but we will rebel 
and raise civil war if that Crown and Parliament pass 
an Act we denounce!’’ Such reasoning, of course, 
mukes all law and order farcical. 

The following is the difference between Sinn Fein and 
Ulster Covenanters : 

Sinn Fein is a rebellion against Britain. It is un- 
doubtedly rebellion; but it is straightforwardly and 
honestly so, and therefore can be respected in the same 
way as we respect Washington, Czecho-Slovakia,etc. 

Ulster Covenanters, however, are treasonable against 
the very British laws to which they pretend to be loyal ; 
and they are also treasonable against Ireland by always 
being hostile to that nation and hindering its liberation. 
They are traitors in a double-dyed sense, and are also 
hypocrites. It is a marvel to me how people can be so 
prejudiced as to admire such a movement. 

The chaos in Ireland comes of our British arming and 
aiding a political mindrity there to serve our aims of 
conquest. Any land could be kept in anarchy thus. In 
medizeval France our Plantagenets acted similarly by 
encouraging Burgundians against Dauphinists. Of 
course there was never peace in France so long as we 
did that! Of course, equally, there will be no peace in 
Ireland as long as we support the double-dyed treasons 
of the Orangemen. Our plain duty is to recognize the 
right of Ireland to be governed according to the wishes 
of its majority; and to tell all parties in Ireland, clearly 
and definitely, that no man, no gun, and no penny from 
Britain shall go to help them to do otherwise. 

Yours etc., 
J. W. Poynter 


Highbury, N. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. J. W. Poynter informs us in your issue of 
the 26th inst. that his qualifications to discuss Ireland 
arise from ‘‘ long and careful study.” He further in- 
forms us that ‘‘ the intransigeants” as he terms the 
Ulster Unionists ‘‘ are in a minority even in their own 
province, and this fact is obscured only by depriving 
the province of three of its counties and ignoring the 
wishes of the majority in two others.” It is rather a 


pity that he has evidently not devoted either long or 
careful study to the first four rules of simple arithmetic 
else he had not committed himself to the serious mis- 
statement of fact contained in the portion of his letter 
quoted above. 

Possibly Mr. Poynter’s careful study of Ireland may 
enable him to recollect that within a very recent period 
there was an election in Ireland of members of the 
Parliament for Northern Ireland. If he will trespass 
on the generosity of some friends possessed of a know- 
ledge of elementary mathematics he may ascertain that 
of the total votes cast in the six counties including not 
ignoring Fermanagh and Tyrone, the Unionists secured 
more than two for every one polled by the combined 
Sinn Fein, Nationalist, Labour Socialist and Indepen- 
dent candidates. The clear majority being so enor- 
mous, there is no need to labour the point. The first 
part of his statement regarding the exclusion of Done- 
gal, Monaghan and Cavan is equally open to question. 
May I remind Mr. Poynter that assertion is not proof, 
and call on him either to substantiate his statement or 
withdraw it. I have no doubt that other students of 
politics besides myself would be very interested to learn 
when a majority of the electors of Ulster declared in 
favour of Home Rule. 

I would refer to one other point. In his interesting, 
if not illuminating, letter he disagrees with the com- 
parison of Sinn Fein with the South in the American 
Civil War. In fact, he loftily states that the compari- 
son is faulty and compares the Sinn Feiners with 
Washington in the War of Independence. If so, then 
I think he will find the parallel of Ulster’s position in 
the stand then made by Canada. 


Yours etc., 
J. D. C. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Poynter dismisses my letter as ‘* needing 
little comment.’’ No doubt the facts stated were as 
unwelcome as unanswerable. As a protagonist of 
‘* self-determination,’’ | pointed out to him the com- 
plete justification by subsequent experience of the 
coercion of the Southern by the Northern States. He 
actually suggests that the analogy fits Ulster and Sinn 
Fein! i.e., that the easy-going, attractive, non-indus- 
trial, rural, unbusiness-like, old South should typify 
the shrewd, practical, hard-headed industrial Ulster- 
men, and the Yankees, with all the Ulsterman’s quali- 
ties essential to the argument, should represent Sinn 
Fein in the picture! Could disregard of the human 
element go further or could paradox be more complete ? 
As another correspondent remarks, Mr. Poynter is ‘‘ a 
special pleader,’’ but I should say an _‘‘ ingenuous ”’ 
rather than an ‘‘ ingenious ’’ one. For he caps the 
above amazing utterances by the further one that poor 
George Washington, with his clean-fighting followers, 
is yet more typical than the Northern States in 1861-65 
of Sinn Fein! He has obviously forgotten that taxa- 
tion without representation was the sole cause of that 
quarrel. That geography alone forbade the latter, 
which both sides would have agreed to, while Ireland 
has double the representation, pro rata, of Great 
Britain herself in the British parliament ! 

Yours, etc., 
‘* Sussex ”’ 


MORAL INCONSISTENCY 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The announcement that the Army Council 
purposes establishing a research station for studying 
the properties of poison gas by experiments on living 
animals on an extensive scale, is a grotesque example 
of the moral and logical inconsistency of that ‘‘ glory, 
jest, and riddle of the world,’’ man. 
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Carlyle says ‘‘ We fight extinct satans, while the 
real, living devil is doing as he likes with us’: and 
Goethe, that mankind dare: 

Always the same; they never scent the devil, 

Even when he has them by the nape of the neck. 
This proposal confirms their impeachments; for what 
could be more inconsistent than, while denouncing war 
theoretically, in practice to study in the most serious 
earnest, and by the most heartless means, equipment 
in its most cruel and deadly resources? As if the God 
‘* Whose peace passeth all understanding,’’ requires 
them to qualify in all the most cryptic arts and crafts 
of the kingdom of evil, to obtain it. 

That such experiments are, on their own showing, 
some of the most atrociously cruel it is possible to con- 
ceive, the following from a paper read by Mr. Leonard 
Hill before the Medical Society of London, in 1915, 
exemplifies : 

Animals exposed to chlorine exhibit first of all profuse 
watering of the eyes and salivation; they make efforts to 
escape, and if the chlorine in the chamber is not mixed by a 
fan, but sinks to the lower parts, they hold up their heads as 
high as possible to escape breathing the more concentrated 
lower stratum. The respiration soon becomes quickened, and 
then, as the oedema (dropsy) of the lungs and exudation into 
the air tubes increases, the respiration becomes slower and 
laboured. The obstruction to the entry of air becomes great, 
and in consequence the lower ribs are drawn in with each 
inspiratory gasp. The mouth gapes open and a frothy secre- 
tion hangs round the orifices of nose and mouth. The whole 
effort of the animal is given up to breathing; finally, it falls 
over exhausted, the breathing becomes rarer and shallower, 
and it dies. If in the stage of laboured breathing the animal 
be removed from the poison, it generallly dies during the next 
twenty-four hours, but may live longer to die within the next 
few days. One of the animals died as late as a fortnight after 
the exposure. (See British Medical Journal, December 4, 
1905, p. 803.) 

Those who know by experience the wretchedness of 
the symptoms induced in the respiratory organs by ex- 
posure to inhalation of a little chlorine gas highly 
diluted with the atmosphere, can form some slight idea 
of the torture inflicted on the animals in the experi- 
ments with it. The sufferings of the one which sur- 
vived a fortnight, and others a few days, must have 
been terrible. 

Yours etc., 
M. L. JoHNsoN 


FREE EDUCATION 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—The “classes,” as distinguished from the 
‘* masses,’’ who have for years been paying far the 
greater share of the expenses of the education of the 
children they do not propagate, in addition to those they 
do, have much to grouse about; Socialistic teachers 
who are said to abound in our national elementary 
schools, and whose pupils have occasionally been ex- 
horted ‘‘ on no account to disgrace themselves by enter- 
ing domestic service,” have much to do with the difficul- 
ties that now obtain in the houses of the prudent in 
England, in acquiring domestic assistance. 

Free Education was intended properly to equip the 
children of the poor for their battle in life, but the pre- 
sent system of education appears to breed disrespect, 
discontent, and an ever-increasing demand for pleasure, 
with higher wages and shorter working hours. 

Yours etc., 
H. E. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Guildford 


A FALSE ANALOGY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have read Professor Strahan’s interesting 
letter concerning the grant of self-government to South 
Africa and the Irish negotiations. 

I think his argument may be reinforced by another 
point. I have talked to several people who have held 


responsible posts in South Africa and find them agreed 
in regarding the success (such as it is) as due not to 
any inherent merits in the Act or in those who granted 
it, but to the remarkable and most fortunate coincidence 
that the leaders of the two opposing parties were such 
men as General Botha and ‘‘ Dr. Jim.” They were 
both men of exceptional ability and personal popularity : 
they knew and trusted one another: the element of 
suspicion was eliminated, and both worked whole- 
heartedly to make the measure a success. Full success 
will not be finally attained till the native States, Basuto- 
land, etc., come into the Union, and I understand that 
this is still a matter of uncertainty. 

The main point is this—is there any one among the 
leaders of Sinn Fein who is capable of playing the part 
of General Botha or ‘‘ Dr. Jim” in removing suspicion 
and working honourably for an honourable settlement ? 

Yours etc., 
J. M. 


JUVENAL ON OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS 
To the Editor of the SaruRrpDay REvIEW 


SIR,—A propos of your article in the last number of 
the SaruRDAY REviEw headed ‘ In the Wilderness,’ and 
others to the same effect, the appended quotation from 
Juvenal, Sat. x, v. 77, seems rather apposite: ‘‘ Jam 
pridem ex quo suffragia nulli Vendimus (Now that 
Lloyd George and Co. are firmly settled in their saddles, 
and do not look like intending to appeal to any such 
humbug as a popular vote), Effudit curas (we don’t 
trouble ourselves much about what will happen to us), 
Nam quid dabat olim Imperium, fasces, legiones, omnia 
(For those who used formerly to direct our public policy) 
Nunc se continet (now make little or no attempt to inter- 
fere in politics), Atque duas tantum res anxius optat 
(and looks forward eagerly only to two things)—Panem 
(doles, old-age pensions, etc) et Circenses (and horse 
races, football matches, glove-fights, etc.) What was, 
and what will be, the result? 


Yours etc., 
E. B. M. 


THE POETIC PROCESSION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I noticed among the reviews in a_ recent 
number of the SaturpAy Review a criticism of Mr. 
Roxburgh’s ‘ Poetic Procession,’ and I feel that I 
really cannot let it pass without a comment; the 
criticism was certainly crushingly sarcastic, but, it 
seemed to me, inept and off the point. I feel that 
your critic cannot have read the introduction to the 
‘ Poetic Procession,’ otherwise he would not have 
reviewed it—as it seems to me he has—as if it were 
meant to be a complete survey, as well as anthology, 
of English verse. Mr. Roxburgh points out in his 
introduction that his book is ‘‘ intended as a begin- 
ner’s instruction,’? and as such was not written for 
the benefit of advanced students. 

Your critic says that Mr. Roxburgh treats men 
as babes, meaning, I presume, literary men as 
literary babes (using the term ‘‘literary’’ in the 
narrow sense). But were the lectures delivered or 
the book written for the benefit of literary men? 
It strikes me that they were written and delivered 
for the benefit of literary babes,—with all due 
respect to the Brighton Branch of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, which I am sure is a very 
excellent institution. 

Your critic also associates himself with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, and wants to know who will educate 
the other schoolmasters? 

He is evidently an upholder of the theory that you 
should teach a baby to run before it can walk. 

Yours etc., 
H. J. Maycock 


Exeter College, Oxford. 
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LORD SALISBURY 
Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. By His Daughter 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil. Hodder & Stoughton. 

2 volumes. 21s. per volume net. 


ORD SALISBURY was a Saturday Reviewer. 
‘“‘ It was,” says his daughter in her biography, ‘‘ in 
the SarurDAy Review that he made his first appearance 
in print. No record remains as to the exact ex- 
tent of Lord Robert’s connection with the Saturpay. 
It lasted for seven or eight years. For some years he 
was a recognised member of the staff, attending meet- 
ings of ‘ the direction’ with some regularity when he 
was in London, though his only fixed engagement seems 
to have been a fortnightly review of German literature. 
But he certainly wrote for other parts of the paper—at 
first offering articles which were sparingly accepted— 
but later, when he no longer needed the money, being 
asked for them with some urgency.” Gratitude would 
therefore seem to demand friendly treatment from any 
Saturday Reviewer, however obscure and _ inglorious, 
to his biographer. In fact, sentimentality of this kind 
is unnecessary. The life which Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
has written of her father is so good as to make any 
qualification as to one’s motives in writing about it an 
impertinence. She has succeeded in producing a bio- 
graphy which is as good as those of Lord Morley and 
Mr. Winston Churchill and better, if it may be said with- 
out offence, than the combined work of Mr. Moneypenny 
and Mr. Buckle. Good biographies written by women 
are rare; good family biographies of the first quality 
are nearly as rare. Lady Gwendolen Cecil has succeeded 
in both tests, and though only two out of the four 
promised volumes are now published, covering only the 
period up to 1880, that is to say before the real opera- 
tive period of Lord Salisbury’s career as a statesman, 
they are enough to show that here is a book which will 
take its place as one of the handful of significant and 
distinguished lives of statesmen in our language. 
These two volumes record the up-bringing and then 
the emergence into journalism and politics of Lord 
Robert Cecil, as he was at first, and afterwards Lord 
Cranbourne and Lord Salisbury up to the election of 
1880 and the death of Lord Beaconsfield, which left him 
leader of the Conservative Party. Acute and sympa- 
thetic as every page is which deals with Lord Salisbury 
himself, most readers will probably find that the main 
interest of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s chapters lies in her 
description of the antagonism (which is surely not too 
strong a word) between her father and the leader of 
his party in the House of Commons, Disraeli. Un- 
doubtedly Lord Salisbury hated Disraeli with some of 
the same fervour as may be observed in later genera- 
tions of the family towards other statesmen of a similar 
type. It is impossible, however, not to admire the 
singular calm of the older statesman in the face of this 
Hatfield offensive. On one occasion Lord Robert, as 
he then was, had published, probably in this paper, a 
violent renouncement of his leader and then went to 
Hatfield to find to his consternation Mr. Disraeli was 
amongst the assembled guests. 

What was to be done? How was the first meeting to be 
got over? Should he shirk the difficulty by keeping out of 
the way or should he risk a snubbing by going boldly to 
meet it? He was young enough to feel the embarrassment of 
such questions and fled into the garden to meditate upon them 
in solitude. At a turn of the path in the shrubbery he found 
the object of his anxieties and at a distance too short for 
avoidance. He has scarcely realized the situation when Mr. 
Disraeli advanced rapidly to meet him, exclaiming, ‘* Ah, 
Robert, Robert, how glad I am to see you! ” and before the 
horrified young Englishman could make even a gesture of 
protest, enfolded him in his embrace. If he had entertained 
any undue sense of his importance as a mutineer if must have 
been effectually dissipated ! 

After such a greeting it is hardly to be wondered at 
that Lord Salisbury, still reluctant and still exercising 
in private that admirable but rather provocative candour 


which is part of his own and his family’s character, took 
office with Disraeli and began a political partnership 
which ended in the joint mission to the Congress of 
Berlin. Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s account of the Con- 
gress is, one would say, from the historical point of view 
the most important part of her book, all kinds of details, 
some of them trivial, some of them important, and all of 
them significant and valuable for historians emerging 
from her chapters. It might have been thought impos- 
sible to produce anything fresh about an episode which 
has been the raw material for so much memoir 
writing and reminiscences, but the letters to Lady 
Salisbury and the narrative of Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
put some things in quite a new light. Whoever told 
us before that Lord Beaconsfield grew a beard for the 
first time at the Congress; and did Bismarck, who is 
once reported to have called Lord Salisbury ‘‘ a lath 
painted to look like iron” realize that the Englishman 
was also sizing him up and had taken the measure of 
his vanity? ‘‘ Bismarck has been very auto-biographi- 
cal. He sent for Dizzy and me the other day—nomin- 
ally to talk business but apparently really for the pur- 
pose of autobiography.’’ The temperament of Lord 
Salisbury, and, indeed, his whole family tradition could 
not be better expressed than in the pages in which Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil describes the return of Lord Beacons- 
field and her father from Berlin. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s declaration that he had brought back 
“* Peace with Honour’’ became famous because it exactly 
expressed the quality of the relief that was generally felt. But 
feeling among Anglo-Saxons rarely finds expression sponta- 
neously unless it is combatively inspired—by a military victory 
or a parliamentary election or a football match. On this 
occasion, at least, Lord Salisbury was persuaded that the 
party machine had assisted in organising the popular excite- 
ment of the moment. It was not until he reached Dover that 
he learnt what was in store for him in London and his vexa- 
tion was made clear. He would not admit that it arose 
only from his personal dislike to such displays. The “‘ recep- 
tion’? would emphasise those sensational features of the 
Government policy whose existence he was anxious to minimise 
and which he was convinced were fundamentally antipathetic 
to the temper of his fellow-countrymen. The _ wire-pullers 
were making a great blunder, he declared, ‘‘ and they will find 
it out at the polls.” 


He accepted another distasteful reward with more resigna- 
tion. Two knighthoods of the Garter happened to be vacant 
and it had occurred either to the Queen or to Lord Beacons- 
field to take advantage of the coincidence to give honour to 
both plenipotentiaries simultaneously. An obstacle to the plan 
was recognised in Lord Salisbury’s well-known aversion to all 
forms of external distinction. Mr. Montague Corry, the 
Prime Minister’s devoted friend and private secretary, took 
Lady Salisbury into his confidence. The historical traditions 
of the order, the romance of old nobility by which it was 
surrounded, made it to his chief the most coveted of all re- 
wards. But he was steadfastly determined to accept no 
honour that was not shared by his colleague, to whose support 
in the hour of adversity he held that he owed so much, and 
who had pulled, as he himself expressed it , “‘ the labouring 
oar ’’ in the present achievement. If Lord Salisbury were to 
refuse the Queen’s offer, the Prime Minister would certainly 
refuse it also, though—so his friend declared—the disappoint- 
ment would go near to break his heart. Lord Salisbury was 
not proof against such an appeal—though still always main- 
taining that Lord Castlereagh’s undecorated coat amidst the 
stars and ribbons at the Congress of Vienna was the true 
distinction. He executed himself handsomely—and, with a 
touch of unproclaimed and undetected irony, saved his chief 
from all possibility of embarrassment by inverting the réles. 
In the letter which conveyed his acceptance of the honour, he 
expressed his gratification that Lord Beaconsfield had com- 
plied with his own earnest wish and was prepared “‘ to accept 
the same distinction at the same time.” 


Any comment would spoil this perfect display of the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament. It remains to say that 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil in her account of her father’. 
upbringing, of the influence of his mother and of hi 
wife, of his scientific studies and of his attitude and con- 
victions in religion shows a subtle and delicate compre- 
hension which gives the chapters which are not purely 
narrative something of the quality of a good novel 
rather than a biography. But even the most eminent 


amongst us would feel a little tremulous at the thought 
of being at one’s family table under those grave and 
reflective eyes. 
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THE WIZARDRY OF MR. YEATS 


Four Plays for Dancers, By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HE science of acoustics, and sometimes its applica- 
tion in surgery, involve an instrument capable of 

appraising the human range of audition. The sound of 
this instrument increases not in volume but in pitch, and 
there are moments when subtle ears are registering a 
music to which grosser ears are clay. The poetry of 
Milton increased by way of volume. While the pitch 
of the great passages in ‘ Paradise Lost ’ is keyed on the 
pitch of ‘ Comus,’ there is more volume in those later 
splendours, as the waters of the Atlantic are not other 
than the Channel waters but are more voluminous. The 
poetry of Mr. Yeats decreases in volume (we mean in 
this especial auditional sense), but its pitch becomes 
more refined, more chaste, aérial. ‘ The Wanderings of 
Oisin ’ swung and swayed in a rhythm which is almost 
obvious when declaimed after the more tenuous and 
aristocratic modulations of ‘ The Wild Swans at Coole.’ 
In his new volume, ‘ Four Plays for Dancers,’ the music 
passes almost beyond susceptibility. It moves not like 
a wind, but the ghost of a wind. If the stresses seem 
to us blurred and jumbled, it is we that are at fault, not 
the artistry of Mr. Yeats. Mr. de la Mare’s ‘ Motley’ 
is a like movement from sensuous melodies into a more 
rarefied harmonic, into a half-gloom of sound in which 
the most educated ears only will apprehend this frailer 
and more essential music. In ‘ The Wild Swans at 
Coole’ the poet, busied upon wizardries which have 
their own symbols and ritual, regarded the world, not 
through ‘‘ magic casements,” but through ‘“‘ the collar- 
bone of a hare.” In these new poems, not less wild, 
not less remote from the common day, he breathes 
through a flute made out of the thigh-bone of a heron : 

Oh but the mockers’ cry 

Makes my heart afraid, 

As though a flute of bone 

Taken from a heron’s thigh, 

A heron crazed by the moon, 

Were cleverly, softly played. 
But it is not Mr. Yeats’s intention that we should merely 
‘* call to the eye of the mind” the new poetry he has 
given us. ‘‘ I desire to shew events and not merely to 
tell of them. I seem to be most alive at the moment 
when a room full of people share the one lofty emotion.” 
The main technical interest of these four dramas relates 
them to the mysterious and abortive Noh plays of 
Japan which flourished between the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In these, Mr. \ eats informs us, he 
found his first model. We take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that the art of Mr. Yeats would have developed in 
precisely the same direction had not the Noh plays been 
discovered to the Occident. Removing his emotions 
out of his own body and spirit, he has made them less 
intimate, he has withdrawn them into a private seclu- 
sion. By clothing the forms they assume in heroic 
mask and costume, by stereotyping their movements 
into a grave impersonal convention, this exorcism of the 
local and accidental is still more potently achieved. 

But like the Greek Drama and the English Miracle, 
the Noh had less conscious beginnings. It was the addi- 
tion to a primitive pantomimic dance, the Kagura, of 
slow accretions of dialogue, that developed a drama 
strictly propitiatory and moralistic in character. And 
indeed there are still places in Japan where the Noh is 
performed with fife and drum at the time of Shinto 
festival. The art required in the performances of the 
Noh was so exacting and so incommunicable by mere 
tuition, that from the time of the elevation of Kiyotsuga, 
one of its earliest masters, to high place in the court of 
the Shoguns, it became a purely hereditary art, trans 
mitted less by word of mouth than by the perfect pre- 
cepts of the blood. 

That is why we are forced to consider the beautiful 
experiment of Mr. Yeats as doomed to have no posterity. 
The performance of ‘ At the Hawk’s Well,’ the first of 
these dramas, in the spirit of the Noh, was only made 
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possible by the addition to Mr. Yeats’s poetry of Mr. 
Dulac’s music and admirable masks, and the art of 
Itow, the Japanese dancer. Even now a New \ ork 
theatre has bought the services of Itow and Mr. Yeats 
himself makes the confession. . . ‘‘ Should | make a 
serious attempt, which I may not, being rather tired of 
the theatre, to arrange and supervise performances. . "’ 

The world is too busy dancing to other and more 
discordant music to develop a devoted, laborious aris- 
tocracy of art which should dance to these “ spirit 
ditties of no tone.” But the hope at least is left to us 
that while there is still reverence for beauty, the oppor- 
tunity shall be vouchsafed to one or another to witness 
somewhere the performance of ‘ At the Hawk’s Well’ 
or ‘ The Dreaming of the Bones.’ For they place us in 
a world on the farther side of the tragic reality that 
besets us; in a world lifted beyond all need of imitation. 
So Eithne Inguba, in ‘ The Only Jealousy of Emer,’ 
tends an unreal fire with illusory logs, as if this common 
task were some lofty unhuman rite : 

She goes to one side oi the platform and moves her hand 
as though putting logs on a fire and stirring it into a blaze. 
While she makes these movements the Musicians play, mark- 
ing the movements with drum and flute perhaps. 

Let it be understood. We are here in no carnal 
world, we are in a valley of the shades ; and the passions 
of these creatures are not our own, they are alien pas- 
sions we are sometimes aware of for one transitory 
white moment of awakening : 

Many a night it seems 

That all the valley fills 

With those fantastic dreams. 
They overflow the hills 

So passionate is a shade, 
Like wine that fills to the top 
A grey-green cup of jade 

Or maybe an agate cup. 


TWO BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Saint-Saéns. By Arthur Hervey. Lane. 6s. net. 


Violin Playing as I Teach it. By Leopold Auer. Duck- 
worth. 6s. net. 


OR many years musical critic of the Morning Post, 

Mr. Arthur Hervey has always been the English 
historian of the French school of the past. He is not, 
it is to be gathered from this biography of Saint-Saéns, 
an admirer of the ‘‘musical futurists” of Paris. Nor, 
most probably, is Saint-Saéns himself. To lovers of 
music the composer of ‘Samson et Dalile’ was an 
enigma in the nineteenth century. He seemed to be 
able to write in any style and always with brilliance. 
Operas, symphonies, concertos, choral music and songs 
came from his pen in an unbroken flow. His musical 
scholarship is extraordinary, and he has a literary gift 
above the common. The enigma was that a man who 
could write ‘Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix ’—heard in 
every tea-shop at the present day—could compose the 
Symphony in C minor with organ. Mr. Hervey does 
not attempt to solve his enigma. He has been content 
with writing a non-critical and complete biography, the 
first which has appeared in English. But the problem 
is not very difficult. Saint-Saéns’s musicianship is far 
greater than his intellectual and emotional nature. The 
compositions which are really popular—‘ Samson et 
Dalila,’ the fourth pianoforte concerto, the Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso for violin and orchestra, ‘ Le 
Rouet d’Omphale,’ the ‘Suite Algérienne,’ ‘La Jeunesse 
d’Hercule,’ and the ‘ Danse Macabre ’ are genuine Saint- 
Saéns. The bigger and less characteristic works are 
essays in musical style—quite interesting and exceeding 
clever esays—which have no great vitality or individu- 
ality. The list of Saint-Saéns’s compositions given in 
this book must surely present a unique example of musi- 
cal fecundity. Mr. Hervey has done his work with 
admirable thoroughness. The biography, which has 
evidently been a labour of love, should become the stan- 


dard English work on the composer. 
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Himself a violinist of note—some critics place him 
next to Joachim—Leopold Auer’s fame in the present 
day is mainly as a teacher of famous violinists. His 
little book—‘ Violin Playing as I Teach it ’—gives a very 
clear idea of his method of teaching, and it is evident 
that it is based on a fine sense of music and of style in 
its performance. Every amateur and most professional 
players can learn something of value from this book. 
Writing of nuance in violin-playing, for instance, Leo- 
pold Auer insists that if a violinist can play Bach, Beeth- 
oven and Mozart with the proper beauty of nuance their 
music demands, he need not fear any similar prob- 
lems which more modern works may offer. Bach’s 
sonatas are quite as difficult to play as anything Pag- 
anini ever wrote, and there are no finer studies for 
nuances. The technical hints in this book no less than 
the general musical advice will be found of great value. 


LADY ANGELA REMEMBERS 


Memories and Base Details. By Lady Angela Forbes. 
Hutchinson. 24s. net. 


HE sad thing about indiscretions is that they are 

so seldom indiscreet, and when they are not they are 
duller than the worst fiction. Lady Angela Forbes in 
her volume of memoirs lets the world into the secrets 
of life in her set of society. We are allowed to know 
what her sister wore at a fancy dress ball at Devon- 
shire House; we are told that she herself when pre- 
sented at Court kissed the Queen on both cheeks in- 
stead of on the hand; that the Prince of Wales (King 
Edward) was very popular; that she and Mr. Wells 
agree in their partiality to mustard with haddock; that 
Margot--there is a camaraderie in this business— 
‘* would probably have made a much better M.F.H.’s 
wife than a Prime Minister’s—if possible.’’ ‘* She 
still went well,’’ Lady Angela tells us, writing of Mar- 
got’s prowess in the hunting field in the Coronation 
year, ‘‘ and if there was any sign of her nerve going it 
was imperceptible. ..’’ Whata relief! It would 
have been awful had there been any sign, however im- 
perceptible. Like Queen Victoria on another occasion, 
we are not amused. 

When the Great War came, Lady Angela threw her- 
self whole-heartedly into its excitements. | From her 
description it is evident that she found running a can- 
teen most amusing. Indeed, her book conveys the 
impression that the war came only just in time to 
rescue herself and her friends from an existence of in- 
tolerable boredom, and she welcomed it as a new social 
diversion. The good she did, especially for the 
wounded at Boulogne in the early days, is well known. 
‘* No one can possibly imagine,’’ she writes, ‘‘ the dis- 
comfort under which we worked.’’ Later she com- 
plains of the ‘‘ abominable smells ’’ of Boulogne, and 
the ‘‘ squalor ’’ of the Louvre hotel; but the first were 
honey-sweet and the second was paradise to some who 
came thither to snatch a brief respite from the abomin- 
able shells of the front line. 

Her descriptions of the life of that little coterie in 
this suburb of Armageddon is not without its value to 
the social historian. What fun it all was. . . So and 
so looked charming in her nurse’s uniform, but some 
one else was surely a little theatrical to wear ear-rings 
under a V.A.D. cap. Only on the rarest occasions does 
pain or suffering—worse than that of cold water to 
wash in—creep into this pretty picture, to mar it. But, 
when its value comes to be reckoned, it is all rather 
dull and unimportant. Lady Angela closes with the 
question ‘‘ Was it worth while? ’’ The war, or her 
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THE KURDS 
Two Years in Kurdistan. By W. R. Hay. Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 21s. net. 


HE Kurds are generally regarded as savage and 
blood-thirsty brigands, and this book, which records 


the experiences of Captain Hay, acting as a Political 


Officer in Kurdistan from 1918 to 1920, will tend to con- 
firm that impression—but with extenuating circum- 
stances on behalf of the accused. Thus we are told that 
while the occupations of the Kurd are principally agri- 
cultural and pastoral, the first and foremost of his 
pastimes is highway robbery. This refers, however, to 
the aghas or chiefs who, when not fighting their neigh- 
bours, watch the roads with a view to plunder. Captain 
Hay divides the Kurds into three classes—the good 
aghas, the bad aghas, and the people. The good aghas, 
it seems, are those who on being detected as guilty of 
robbery will restore the plunder, after deducting a per- 
centage for their pains. This appears to legitimatize the 
transaction. The bad aghas are those who persist in 
retaining the stolen property, and obtain in consequence 
a most unenviable reputation. On the other hand Cap- 
tain Hay declares that the people are the finest type he 
has ever met in the East. They are steady-going, in- 
dustrious and thrifty, preferring saving money to spend- 
ing it. ‘‘ They possess almost a northern temperament, 
being exact counterparts to the volatile Arab and the 
decadent Persian.’’ But they have a violent temper, 
and have few scruples at taking life. 

Very little is really known in England about the 
Kurds and their country, and this book is to be recom- 
mended as it conveys an immense amount of informa- 
tion on these subjects which has been accumulated by a 
keen but not unfriendly observer—indeed it is evident 
that Captain Hay became quite fond of some of his 
rather formidable charges, and left Kurdistan with 
reluctance. He describes with considerable detail the 
district of Arbil, in Upper Mesopotamia, which was his 
special care. But the last five chapters form what is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the book, for they 
give an account of the rebellion in 1919 as it affected 
himself and the British in that part of the country—the 
intimate account of a man who was an eye-witness of 
and a chief participator in the exciting events he nar- 
rates. The book is written in a clear and forcible style 
without literary graces, but no student of the Middle 
East can afford to miss it, for it is packed with the 
knowledge that he wants. 


THE SEX PROBLEM 


Sex and Common Sense. By A. Maude Royden. Hurst 
& Blackett. 4s. 6d. net. 


HIS is an issue in book form of a series of ad- 

dresses on sex questions given by Miss Royden in 
the early part of this year, together with one or two 
supplementary chapters, written to meet enquiries made 
and difficulties raised at the time. Although, as the 
author points out, there are a few of the repetitions in- 
evitable in the transcription of weekly lectures, the 
style of these essays is admirably clear, and the attitude 
of mind logical, tolerant and open to discussion. They 
will certainly be valuable to many readers as a frank 
exposition of the stupendous difficulties surrounding 
the relationship of the sexes; but from a remedial point 
ot view it is to be feared that they do not carry us very 
far. The author tentatively puts forward what seem 
to her the only possible and dignified cures for the 
sicknesses of which she treats, and we find that they 
amount to little more than those which have been so 
long and unsuccessfully tried. The ‘‘ change of heart,’’ 
in fact, appears to be what Miss Royden, like so many 
reformers, is building upon. It is cruel to compel hus- 
band and wife to live together, after marriage has 
proved a failure; unhappy marriages must therefore be 
dissolved; but the dissolution of marriage is a disaster; 
therefore unhappy marriages must not be contracted. 
So with birth control. It is wicked to bear unwanted 
children; but the use of contraceptives is undesirable. 
The remedy is continence—and not merely repression 
of passion, but willing continence. In willing contin- 
ence, also, we must find the means of abolishing pros- 
titution and the sufferings incident to the present dis- 
proportion in the sexes. It will be understood that this 
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Keep an Eye on 
1] The Garden of Experience 


Mrs. Cran made a reputation with ‘A Garden of Ignorance,’ ‘The Garden 
of Experience’ is an unusual garden book, full ot laughter, information and 
remarkable illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


The Blocking of Zeebrugge 


The authentic story of a remarkable achievement compiled from the Secret 
Admiralty Records by Captain A. F. B. Carpenter, V.C. With Forewords 
by Earl Beatty, Marshal Foch, Admiral Sims, U.S.N., and unique plans 
and illustrations. Second printing ready. 15s. net. 


Hawker on Shooting 


Hawker’s great classic, ‘Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that Relates 
to Shooting,’ has been brought up to date by Eric Parker, Shooting 
Editor of the Field. It has all the original coloured and many added 
piates. 15s. net. 


By Loch and Stream 


Leaves from the notebook of an Angler, by R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc., 
who is a fisherman of wide experience. It is equally for the novice and the 
expert, giving practical advice for both. Wit 16 full-page illustrations. 


paar 10s. 6d. net. 
Killigrew 


A new novel by a new author, Allan Dare. It tells how a valet became 
the man of the hour, when shipwreck and mutineers reversed the order of 
things. Killigrew is a veritable Admirable Crichton. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bindle 


Truth says: ‘Mr. Herbert Jenkins has achieved a fresh triumph in 
Mrs. Bindle.’ The Observer adds: ‘There are delicious scenes’; and 
Mr. C. K. Shorter: ‘ Delightful. I congratulate the author.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


Men of Mawm 


A novel of the Yorkshire Uplands by W. Riley, author of ‘ Windyridge.’ 
Mr. Riley has now definitely returned to his own county. He tells the story 
of conflicting personalities that he loves to draw. 7s. 6d. net. 


Anthony Trent 


Master Criminal. Wyndham Martyn’s story is something really new in 
mysteries. Anthony Trent, writer of detective stories, decides to use his 
brains as a Raffles by putting into practice his own plots. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Lone Trail 


A novel of the great North-West by Luke Allan, author of ‘Blu Pete: 
Half-Breed.’ 37th thousand. 1... story of adelightful little tenderfoot jour- 
nalist who blunders into a drama full of thrills and incidents. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Magician’s Daughter 


A novel of Malaya by Guy Irwin, telling of the strange adventures of a 
beautiful native girl who goes out into the world in search of the great love 
she knows her own race cannot supply. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Markenmore Mystery 


A detective story of to-day by J. S. Fletcher, author of ‘The Middle Temple 
Murder.’ The Times has said *‘ No living story-teller handles a my-terious 
crime more cleverly than Mr. Fletcher.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


A Herbert Jenkins’ 


Book has a green The Mystery of the Scented Death 


A problem of Scotland Yard by Roy Vickers. A wet night in Baker Street! 
label on the back and A young bachelor hails a taxi. It is claimed by a beautiful girl (a lady). 
an absorbing interest. They agree to share it. Then matters become breathless. 7s. 6d. net. 
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is only to state in the roughest form the message of 
Miss Royden’s book; but that is undeniably the gist of 
it. Her hopes seem a little millennial; but courage and 
truth can do much; and it is for a brave and instructed 
facing of the true facts that she eloquently pleads. In 
this appeal she will have the sympathy of all who are 
concerned with the great and growing problems of 
which she writes. 


SOMERSET 


Somerset Neighbours. By Alfred Perceval. 
Boon. 8s. 6d. net. 


HIS is a welcome change from the rather attenuated 

rusticity of the Home Counties, of which fiction and 
literary week-enders give us rather more than enough. 
Here at any rate is the real thing. But Somerset is a 
wide-sprawling county, from the thick slow-moving 
Wiltshire type of its eastern edge, with its broad, 
leisurely, South-Saxon burr and transposed pronouns, 
to the long limbed, nimble men of Exmoor with thei: 
high-pitched fast Devonian speech. Mr. Perceval’: 
parish, whence come these entertaining sketches, 
though given a pseudonym, is near the Blackdown hills 
and consequently the Devon border. But the racy dia- 
lect of his humble friends, here accurately rendered, is 
not yet Devonian, though verging on it. It is easy to 
humbug the reading public, mainly urban, with ‘‘ local 
atmosphere.’’ Sufficient imagination, well-handled 
topography and a few stock words do the trick. But 
Mr. Perceval inspires faith, being a parson, who like his 
fellow expert the village doctor, is actually confronted 
with the daily needs and the inner lives of the poor. 
Moreover he has had thirty years of ‘‘ Hawkescombe,”’ 
supported by an obviously strong flair for the idiosyn- 
cracies of the rustic character and a ‘‘ great love’’ for 
these particular rustics. That they are racy and original 
above the common the reader will soon discover to 
his delectation. Some of them almost strain our 
faith, but never break it; for we trust the author im- 
plicitly. He gives us chapters on the farmer church- 
warden, the clerk and the keeper respectively; also a 
gorgeous account of the opening match of the cricket 
season—Over v. Under Thirty or ‘‘ Horses v. Colts.”’ 
Another diverting chapter describes a day’s trip of a 
company of these village worthies to the seaside. There 
are pathetic pictures, too, of lonely but brave old 
spinsters and widows. Though one or two black sheep 
have sufficient originality to engage the author’s pen, 
one feels that if all England were as sound at heart as 
‘‘ Hawkescombe ”’ we needn’t worry much ! 


Mills & 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Psychology of Society. By Morris Ginsberg. 

Methuen. net. 

HIS is an excellent, lucid, and important critical 

consideration of the various theories which have 
been put forward in connexion with the subject matter 
of what is now generally specialised as the Science of 
Social Psychology. It begins with an account of the 
theory of instinct first put forward by McDougall in 
his ‘ Social Psychology,’ directly challenged and ther 
considerably modified by Shand in his ‘ Foundation: 
of Character,’ and it proceeds to pass in review th: 
various theories of the State, and the theories of a 
general will, a group mind, a crowd or mob conscious- 
ness, and the like, advocated by recent writers, parti- 
cularly Bosanquet in England, Durkheim and Le Bon 
in France, Mundt in Germany. The author’s cwn 
view finds expression in his criticism of these theories, 
but there is no positive doctrine put forward. It can 
hardly be otherwise, for his attitude is negative towards 
them all, and his own theory of the nature of conscious 
activity when it is stated seems to carry with it the 
a priori impossibility of any activity of consciousness 
being exercised by a group or community as distinct 
from that of the individuals forming it. The author’s 


theory of knowledge is that the term psychical, used 
to denote a class of existents, applies only to acts of 
apprehension exercised on a presented content in its 
essence non-mental. Such a theory may appear attrac- 
tive in its naive simplicity, and it may be true, but if so 
not only are the social ‘‘ concepts ’’ destroyed, but even 
the philosophical concept of history itself is impossible. 


Fiction 


Crossing Piccadilly Circus. By Ward Muir. Heine- 


mann. 7s. net. 


N page one, David Creighton sees Maisie Farlowe 

on the opposite pavement of Piccadilly; on the 
last page he crosses the road and speaks to her. The 
intervening space is filled chiefly with an account of 
his early life and the formation of his character. The 
connexion between the incident of the streets and the 
hero’s previous experiences strikes us as slight. Pre- 
sumably the intention is to display the tolerant charity 
which he developed in reacting from his austere up- 
bringing ; but it seems rather a paltry result of twenty- 
five years’ philosophic reflection that a man of forty-two, 
the widower of a charming wife, the acquaintance of a 
considerable number of intelligent people, should find 
any lasting amusement in hanging about bars, inno- 
cently conversing with a lot of empty-headed little 
Dolly Mops. Had he been a boy or a fool or an 
amorist, the thing would have been comprehensible; 
as it is one finds it difficult to believe. However, the 
history of his youth (which is, after all, the book) is well 
told, and in particular the character of his father, the 
evangelical preacher, is justly and even attractively 
drawn. The result of his careful religious training was 
only to convince his son (as Paley’s ‘ Evidences ’ have 
been known to convince others) of the incredibility of 
the teacher’s beliefs; but his views are all vigorously 
set down, with a commendable absence of travesty. 
The author has no new arguments to advance on the 
rational side; but if he recapitulates the old ones, he 
does so briefly, and they fit into their right place as 
the natural workings of the mind of such a boy as 
David. There are also some chapters dealing with the 
simple career of Miss Farlowe; but they are common- 
place. 


¥ite Idol of Paris. By Sarah Bernhardt. Palmer. 


7s. 6d. net. 


OWEVER surprising were Madame Bernhardt’s 

own early triumphs, they must have been tame 
compared to those of the heroine of her novel. At the 
age of fifteen Esperance Darbois, conscious of an irre- 
sistible theatrical vocation, presented herself at the 
Paris Conservatoire for entry as a student. At the 
mere sight of her the registration official, a jaundiced 
man of fifty, was dazzled, and confidently prophesied 
a wonderful future for her. The judges at her exam- 
ination could scarcely contain their enthusiasm; and 
Victorien Sardou visited her home on the same evening 
to offer her an important part in his new play. A 
murmur of admiration rose from the audience the 
moment she appeared on the stage; and shortly after- 
wards it was in a delirium of delight, splintering the air 
with salvos of applause and shouts of ‘* Bravo!’”’ By 
the time the curtain fell she had quite cut out the author 
as an object of admiration. Not to be outdone, 
Mounet-Sully was at once on her track, to secure her 
for the Comédie, where she naturally won all the 
prizes. Her beauty was so remarkable that noblemen 
perspired, staggered, became incoherent and suffered 
from stoppage of the heart’s action when they were in- 
troduced to her; while queens, kings and princesses 
loaded her with presents of jewelry. As a pianist she 
was scarcely less remarkable than as an actress; and 
in philosophical conversation she could flatten out quite 
aged and highly educated people. With all this, such 
a good, loving girl; relieving the wants of the poor, 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


PEN DRAWING & PEN DRAUGHTSMEN 


Their Work and their Methods: a Study of the Art to-day, with 

Technical Suggestions. 

> JOSEPH PENNELL, Author of “ Etchers and Etching, etc. With 
7 Illustrations, including 10 Photogavures. Cloth, £7 7s. net. 

(Write for Prospectus.) 

Among the illustrations are reproductions of works by Lord 4 

D. G. Rossetti, Rembrandt, Daniel Vierge, Muirhead 

Aubrey Beardsley, J. M. Whistler, and Joseph Pennell. 


MEN I HAVE PAINTED 


By J. Mc’LURE HAMILTON. With a Foreword by Mrs. Drew. 
IIllustrated with 44 Portraits in Photogravure. Cloth. 30s. net. 

r. Mc'’Lure Hamilton is well known on both sides of the Atlantic as an 
artist and raconteur. His speciality is portraits, and probably he has 
painted more portraits of celebra people than any other artist of his 
time. 


WORKING NORTH FROM PATAGONIA 


By HARRY A. FRANCK, Author of “A Vagabond Journey around the 
orld.’’ Profusely fllustrated. Cloth. 25s. net. 

Mr. Franck's books paint an actual picture of each country just as we 

should see it if we had the physical strength, courage, insight, and 

opportunity to travel as Mr. Franck does. 


NOVISSIMA VERBA: Last Words 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Frederic Harrison collects the studies of current events 
and vd new works which he contributed to the Fortnightly Review 
recently. 


PORTRAITS OF THE ’NINETIES 


By E. T. RAYMOND. Illustrated. 15s. net. Third Impression. 

“Only to glance down Mr. Raymond's list of subjects makes one realize 
how many giants there were in those days... To read Mr. Raymond's 
brilliant and penetrating studies is to know them.’—Evening Standard. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


A Study of wee. 

By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With an Introduction by Waxsurca 
Lapy Pacer. Illustrated. 21s. net. Third Impression. 

A charming and intimate account of the life and work of Queen 
Alexandra. 

““Mr. Trowbridge, no less than the public, is to be congratulated very 
warmly upon the appearance of his book.”— Westminster Gazette. 


LORDS AND COMMONERS 


By Sir HENRY LUCY. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

“With entertaining gossip and anecdote Sir Henry Lucy wanders from 
Parliamentary oratory to the new journalism, and introduces statesmen, 
artists, literary men, social celebrities, and a host of other interesting 
people whom he has known.”—Westminster Gasette. 


TRAVEL IN THE TWO LAST CENTURIES 
OF THREE GENERATIONS 


Edited by S. R. ROGET, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth. 16s. net. 

“* There is a great deal of curious information regarding the changing 
conditions, especially in the matter of travelling, during an era when 
the railway superseded the stage-coach on land and steam replaced sails 
on the high seas.”"—The Scotsman. 


OTHER DAYS 


By J. W. LEIGH, D.D. (late Dean of Hereford). With a Preface by 
Owen Wister. With Illustrations. Cloth. 18s. net. 

Dean Leigh has here written a very fascinating autobiography. His life 
has been adventurous and picturesque, well worth recalling. 


DIARY OF A YEOMANRY M.0O. (Egypt, Gal- 
lipoli, Palestine and Italy.) 


By Capt. O. TEICHMAN, D.S.O., M.C. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“* Few officers can have seen much more of our Near Eastern campaign 
than Captain Teichman, who has now published one of the most re- 
markable and fascinating diaries of active service that we have had a 
chance of reading. . . It may be confidently recommended as a narra- 
tive of literally breathless interest.’"—Manchester Guardian, 


SOCIALISM : An Analysis 


By RUDOLF EUCKEN. 9s. net. 

This is a philosophical study of the principles of Socialism and their 
relationship to the social problems of to-day. Eucken discusses Socialism 
from every view-point, and tests its ethics as applied to social problems 
with which the world is faced. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TREATMENT OF LOVE 
AND MARRIAGE: and other Essays 


By C. H. HERFORD. 10s. 6d. net. 

“This is a book to be read. Prof. Herford, who has amassed rich 
stores in the long years of lecturing and writing, here gives of his 
best."—The Inquirer. 

“* There are few readers to whom these five essays will not open fresh 
horizons.""—Manchester Guardian. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Sir A. W. Ward: Collected Papers. 


Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. By Sir ADOL- 
PHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse. 
Volumes III and IV (Literary). Demy 8vo. 63s net the two volumes. 
Volume V (Travel and Miscellaneous). Demy 8vo. 36s net. 

“The Master of Peterhouse may look with just pride at their 
number, their variety and high standard of workmanship . .. . 
When completed, the collection will be in several respects remarkable. 
It covers a very long literary life.”"—The Times on Vols I and II. 


Tie Collected Historicai Works of 


Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. Euitea by nis son, 
Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S.__In_ ten volumes. 
Volumes V (The History of the Anglo-Saxons) VI and VII (The Rise 
and Progress of the English Commonwealth, Anglo-Saxon Period) 
are now ready. Royal 8vo. 42s net each. 

“If ever a man’s reputation was submerged by the results of his 
own labours, Francis Palgrave was the man. His work lies at the 
base of any accurate knowledge of the constitutional history of media- 
val England, and no one has done more to make possible its critical 
study. A complete edition of Palgrave’s works will be not only a 
worthy monument to his memory, but a valuable addition to the 
library of the historical student.—The Saturday Review. 


The Economic Development of France 
and Germany, 1815-1914. 5. 


Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

“ Professor Clapham . . . has succecded in mastering thoroughly 
the terrifying mass of detail with which he has had to contend, and 
he shows this mastery by an arrangement and style which makes 
his book not only clear and instructive for the student, but a real 
pleasure for the general reader."'"—The Economist. 


English for the English. 4 chapter on National 
Education. By GEORGE SAMPSON, Hon. M.A. Cambridge, St 
John's College. Crown 5vo. 5s net. 

“This is one of the most stimulating and persuasive books on 
education that we have ever read. It is no less clear-headed than 
warm-hearted, and it will do much to support the faith and brighten 
the vision of those who know how deplorable is the failure of the 
elementary school system to raise the human value of its protégés.”’ 

The Pall Mall and Globe. 


A History of American Literature 
Edited by W. P. TRENT, LL.D., J. ERSKINE, Pu. D., S. P. 
SHERMAN, Pu.D., and C. VAN DOREN, Pu.D. In 4 volumes. 
Royal 8vo. 30s net each. Volumes III and IV, Later National 
Literature (1850—1900), Parts II and III, are now ready. A prospec- 
tus giving particulars will be sent on request. 

““The work has already proved its quality.... We are full of 
admiration for the qualities of temper and scholarship that have gone 
to its making.”—The Outlook (on Vol II). 


The Renaissance of Roman Architec- 


Cure. Part I, Italy. By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
Bart., R.A. With a frontispiece in colour, 47 plates (6 in colour), and 
26 illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 42s net. 

““ We already owe to the artistic labours of Sir Thomas Jackson 
two splendid books giving a connected account of the course of Archi- 
tecture in Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire, through the 
successive stages of the Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic styles, 
down to the dawn of the Renaissance. He now continues the story 
into the period of the attempted revival of Roman architecture. . . . 
It is a fascinating story, and it is here vividly presented. The 
volume is profusely and beautifully illustrated."—The Pall Mall and 
Globe. 


A Text-Book of European Archaeo- 


logy, Vol I, The Palaeolithic Period, By R. A. S. 
MACALISTER, Litt.D., F.S.A., Professor of Celtic Archaeology, Uni- 
versity College, Dublin. With 184 illustrations Royal 8vo. 50s net. 

This book is based on the lectures on archaeology given by the 
author at University College, Dublin, and will he hopes be of use 
to others, besides his students, who desire to study the subject. The 
second volume of the work, dealing with the Neolithic and Ear! 
Bronze Ages, is well advanced; and it is to follow it with 
volumes on the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages, and on the Late 
Iron Age. 


Small Talk at Wreyland. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 

“ This second book of Mr Torr’s small talk is as delightful, peculiar, 
and varied as his predecessor. Again we run to welcome an exact 
and learned scholar who is yet untouched by pedantry, a keen appre- 
ciator of life’s follies and humours who is serenely immune from 
bitterness or asperity, a personality in which ripe experience, a whim- 
sical fancy, a choice and fragrant wit combine, and on whose tongue 
that almost lost art of gracious, pointed conversation renews its magic 
cadence.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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casting herself weeping into her father’s arms when- 
ever they met, fainting with emotion at an unexpected 
encounter with the Duc de Morlay, whom she secretly 
loved —secretly, because she had already betrothed her- 
self to a virtuous Belgian count. The duke, however, 
disposed of this obstacle to her happiness in a duel, 
married her, and, it is gathered, removed her, before 
she was eighteen, from the profession of which she had 
already made herself queen. The reader will be glad 
of this change in her matrimonial arrangements. She 
was the sort of girl for whom a duke was indicated 
from the first chapter. 

it is an innocent, old-fashioned little story, reminis- 
cent of Gyp’s sentimentality, if not of Gyp’s wit; and 
romantic young ladies with stage aspirations will de- 
rive great, if fallacious encouragement from its pages. 


Magazines 


The Fortnightly opens with a short poem by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, ‘ A December Rain-scene,’ in which he emphasizes the 
aloofness of Nature from any human affairs. The second instal- 
ment of ‘ Lord Acton’s American Diaries ’ describes the Harvard 
of the time and his visit to Niagara. Mr. Thring’s article on 
‘ Canadian Copyright ’ shows how difficult it is to get business 
men to see any justice in the claim of authors to their own pro- 
perty. Mr. Lloyd is moved by the centenaries of Dostoievsky and 
Flaubert to rewrite their praises and compare their careers. As 
far as English literature is concerned, we may observe that the 
peculiar excellency of Flaubert is unlikely to be widely followed 
by our younger writers, while that of Dostoievsky—his truth to 
the Russian Temperament—has already wrought incalculable 
harm among them. Mrs. Ragg takes for her subject the life of 
* The Real Deburau,’ and makes an interesting paper of it. Mr. 
Stirling Taylor has suggestions for the future of industry in ‘ The 
Guild-Company,’ and Mr. R. Crozier Long’s ‘ Letter from 
Berlin ’ on ‘ Bad Money and Good Trade’ is full of useful in- 
formation. 

The currcnt number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contains 
an account of the last days of the Grand Duke Nicholas Michaelo- 
vitch, an interesting paper on the results of recent excavations at 
Alesia, showing the remains of a Celtic village, Czesar’s en- 
trenchments, the Roman town, and the tomb of the local saint. 
M. Loiseau writes on the chances of agreement between the 
Urthodox and the Roman Rites in Eastern Europe, and M. Bou- 
lenger on Rabelais. An excellent number. The Mercure de 
France has articles on * Renan at St. Sulspice,’ on the social 
organisation of the Central African negro, and on a forgotten 
prose poet—Francis Poictevin—as well as its usual good verse, 
fiction, and literary chronicles. 


Blackwood’s this month opens with ‘ An Englishwoman’s Ex- 
periences in Bolshevik Prisons.’ The trials Miss Bowler under- 
went were a severe test of fortitude, and she well supported the 
national reputation through them. Mr. Martin describes ‘ An 
Outlaw of Uid Ceylon ’ in the early part of last century, and Mr. 
Compton gives an agreeable account of Pepys’s career as a Civil 
Servant. ‘ Musings without Method ’ are severe on Lord Beaver- 
brook’s road to success, both on account of the goal and the 
method of reaching it. An anonymous writer calls up the attenu- 
ated ghost of the Illuminati to explain our modern discontents. 


Cornhill closes its serial ‘ The Green Moth’ happily. Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke tells the story of how an erased passage in lead 
pencil came up again to expose a forger. Mr. Lisle has some 
notes on Stevenson, and the Dean of Winchester prints two new 
letters of Aubrey. There are two good short tales, and Mr. 
Copplestone describes the second expedition to Cadiz in 1596 with 
his well-known skill. 


The Poetry Review gives us a special Somerset number with 
essays on the place-poetry of the county, its poets, a good collec- 
tion of its latest poetry, and a number of other papers, topical 
and critical. It is a number not to be missed by West Country 
folk in especial. 


Sperling’s Journal contains much that will be of interest to our 
readers. The editorial notes discuss the problem of German in- 
debtedness from a similar point of view to our own, Mr. Sydney 
Brooks has a long and interesting article on Lord Rhondda, 
nominally a review of his Life,’ but much fuller than a review 
can be expected to be, and Mr. Hartley Withers treats ‘ The 
Problem of Europe.’ Among the purely financial information 
is a statistical summary of American and Canadian transit, power 
and companies. 

The Round Table opens with a statement of the cases of Japan 
and of China at the Washington Conference, and advocates a 
revision of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to include China and the 
U.S.A. The article on ‘ Ireland ’ includes all the correspondence 
published to date, and that on ‘ Currency and the Foreign Ex- 
change Problem’ examines the remedies proposed without de- 
ciding in favour of any of them. A good account is given of the 
origin of the Moplah rebellion, of Canadian politics, of the wage 


troubles in Australia caused by falling prices, and the consequent 
necessity of closing mines or lowering wages. The number is 
indispensable to readers who wish to keep in touch with the 
political problems of the Empire. 


The Journal of Comparative Legislation has eighteen articles 
vy specialists on questions of international or local law. We shall 
only refer briefly to an article on Balthazar Ayala, who wrote 
in the sixteenth century on military law a book which has 
recently been reprinted, and a very interesting and complete study 
of the ‘ Tribal Laws of the Mendi,’ a West African tribe, by Col. 
Wallis ; full of information. Another good paper discribes * The 
Constitution of Esthonia.’ 


TheLaw Quarterly has for its main historical article a long 
account of Dispensing Power and the Defence of the Realm,’ 
showing how a right of prohibition of things dangerous to the 
realm resided in the sovereign, who could on occasion allow in- 
fringements of his prohibitions. Dr. Churchill shows how this 
developed into monopolies and other abuses in Stuart times, but 
perhaps does not realise that the chief objection to one of them, 
the saltpetre trust, was the claim of the saltpetre men to enter 
private houses at any time and to enforce regulations as to 
urinals, etc. There are other papers of general interest on 
‘ Divorce Law Reform’ and ‘ Fortune Telling and Mens Rea.’ 


Chess 


PROBLEM No. 4. 
By S. Wricut. 


Ui, 


WHITE 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
SaturDay Review, and reach him before Dec. 10. 


PROBLEM No. 3. 
Solution. 
WHITE: BLACK : 
(1) Kt—R7. Any move. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 

Problem No. 2.—Correct from A. S. Brown and F. Drakeford. 
N.B.—By our error last week the solvers of No. 1 were (prema- 
turely !) credited with No. 2. 

To CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rev. H. D. (Linlithgow).—Look again and you will see that 


N \ 


moves of the B.-R. defeat your Q-R5 in No. 2. No. 1 was 
correct. 
F. Drakeford.—Thank you for kind wishes. We should be 


much obliged if you would name the new chess columns you 
speak of when next writing. 

Edward Lasker, now of Chicago, who won the City of London 
Championship seven years ago, has challenged F. J. Marshall 
for the U.S.A. title, the match being booked for February, for 
a purse of 5,000 dollars and the best of sixteen games. 

Time FoR CHEss. 

If any reader of these notes feels that only lack of time pre- 
vents his doing justice to his natural ability for chess, let him 
find comfort and amusement in the following remarks (dressed in 
quaint manner and spelling) of the old Mantuan, Castiglione :— 

‘*Chestes is truly an honest kynde of entertainment and 
wittie. But methinks it hath a fault whiche is yt a man may 
be too cunning at it, for whosoever will be excellent in the 
play of chestes, I beleave he must bestow much tyme about it 
and applie to it with so much study that a man may as soon 

learn some noble scyence or compass any other matter of im- 

portance ; and yet in the end of bestowinng all that labour he 

knoweth no more but a game. Therefore, in this there hap- 
peneth a very rare thing, namely, that the mesne is more 
commendable than the excellence.’ 
(Baldassare Castiglione—1478-1529—practically cotemporary with 
the better-known diplomat Machiavelli, wrote elegant Latin and 
Italian poems, an excellent ‘ Manual for Courtiers,’ and was 
sent from Urbino on a mission to our Henry VII, who knighted 
him.) 
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Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
Ancxicanism. By Herbert Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham. Macmiilan: 
8s. 


6d. net. 

Betow tHe Surrace. By Richard King. Lane: 6s. = 

COLLECTING ANTIQUES FOR PLEASURE AND PRoFtIT. By. ‘Felix Gade. 
Laurie: 18s. net. 

1 Have Reason To Betteve. By Stephen Paget. Macmillan: 5s. net. 

Nine FROM THE CONTES or Honore ve Barzac. Ren- 
dered into the English of the 14th and 16th centuries by Robert a 
ford. Printed Privately for Subscribers by Wernie Laurie. 42s. 

PAPER Boats. 1 K. S. Venkataramani. Madras: Theosophical Publishing 
House: Rs 

Puysic AND FICTION. By S. Squire Prigg. Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tue Evoiution or tHe OLp Testament. By John S. Symes. Murray: 18s. 

12s. 6d. 


By L. P. Jacks. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Melrose : 3s. 6d. 
By J. E. Adamson. Longmans: Ids. 


Tue Seconp Person SincuLar. By Alice Meynell. Milford: 6s. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
FROM THE SOMME TO THE Ruine. By S. Ashmead Bartlett. Lane: 7s. 6d. net. 


Werner 


net. 
THe See OF SMOKEOVER. 


Tue Sow Estate. By Cranstoun Metcalfe. New Edition. 


net. 
Tue INDIVIDUAL AND THE ENVIRONMENT. 
net. 


Borume. The Teutonic Philosopher. By W. P. Swainson. Rider : 
net. 

Jaques Benicne Bossuet. By E. K. Sanders. S.P.C.K.: 15s. net. 

Lire of GENERAL James Murray. By Major-General Mahon. Murray: 21s. 


net. 

Lire OF Rosert Marguis oF SaLissury. His Daughter Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil. Hodder & Stoughton: 2 vols. net each. 
NAPOLEON mg Tuirp. The Romance of an Emperor. By Walter Geer. 

net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION AND THE Empire. By La Marquise de la 
Tour du Pin. Translated and Edited by Walter Geer. Cape: 30s net. 

Romain Roiuanp. The Man and His Work. By Stefan Zweig. Allen & 
Unwin: Ilé6s. net. 

Rupotr Evcken: His Lire, Work anp Travers. An 
lated by Joseph McCabe. Fisher Unwin: 10s. 6d. 

Tue Leirsic Triats. By Claud Mullins. Witherby: 8s. "Ga. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Bentnp tne Eyes. By Edgell Rickword. Sidgwick & Jackson: 3s. 6d. net. 
Dusk or Avon. By Leonard Parish. Erskine Macdonald: 5s net. 
Erivsycuipion. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Centenary Edition. Selwyn & 
Blount: 6s net. 
Encianp. By Bernard Gilbert. Collins: 20s. net 
Oxiver Cromwett. A Play by John Drinkwater. 


Trans- 


Sidgwick & Jackson: 


3s. 6d. net. 
1921. (Sixth cycle.) Edited by Edith 3s. 6d. net. 
Wuirk Lmac. By Beatrice Redpath. Lane: 3s. 6d. 
SOCIOLOGY 
Tue Consumers’ Co-Operative Movement. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Longmans: 18s. net. 
a or Sociat Justice. By L. T. Hobhouse. Allen & Unwin: 
net. 
Tue Mrixinc Crisis. Its and Meaning to All Workers. By W. 
Livesey. Simpkin: 2s. 6d. net. 
Unper New Manacement. By Hugh P. Vowles. Allen & Unwin: 6s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND BOOKS FoR 
A Curistmas Mystery. B Locke. Lane: 6s. 
A Hanprct or Resexs. By Jacherns. 
Rinc-a-Rinc 0, Fairies. By 
3s. net. 
ScHootsoy Puck. By Harold Avery. Nisbe' 
SNuFFLes FOR SHORT. By Christine Nisbet. 
Storrrs or Course. By Hilda Fennemore. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Oxford: Blackwell: 7s. 6d. net. 
Tue ADveNTuRES OF Jasmin. By J. E. Tiddman. Jarrolds. 
Tue CLeverest IN THE ScHOoL. By Robert Leighton. Jarrolds. 
Tue Fourtn Form Detectives. By Christine Chaundler. Nisb>t. 
Tue Frienp or Littte Cuitpren. By J. Sinclair Stevenson. Oxford: Black- 
well: 21s. net. 
Tue Girts oF St. Bepes. By Geraldine Mockler. Jarrolds. 
Tue New Prerect. By Dorothea Moore. Nisbet. 
Jarrolds. 
Jarrolds. 


Madeleine Nightingale. ‘Oxford : Blackwell : 


Tre Perms or Peterkin. By Robert Leighton. 
Tue Treasure Hunters. By John Mackie. 


FICTION 
A Hasty Buncn. By Robert McAlmon. Published by the Author. 
A Lone Snot. By Nat Gould. New Edition. ae: 2s. net. 
Araminta. By J. C. Snaith. Arrowsmith: 3s. 6d. net. 
Cuerry Ripe. By Helen Mathers. Jarro!ds: Ny net. 


CurtstaseL. By Edith Henrictta Fowler. Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. net. 
Dracuta. By Bram Stoker. 14th Ed'tion. Rider: 2s. net. 

East 1s East. By T. D. Pilcher. Lane: 7s. 6d. net. 

Guns or tHe Gops. By Talbot Murdy. Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. net 
Humeuc. By E. M. Delafie'd. Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. 5 

In GHOSTLY "Conran. By Amyas Northcote. Lane: 7s. 6d. net. 


It 1s Wrirtren. By Lilian Bamburg. Erskine Macdonald: 7s. 6d. net. 
One or Turex. By Netta Syrett. Hurst & Blackett: 8s. 6d. net 

Roccoco. By Marjorie Bowen. Odhams: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Brive Rissox. By Nat Gould. New Edition. Long: 2s. net. 

THe Exiutep Lover. By Theodore G. Roberts. Long: 2s. net. 

Tue Litttr Rep Speck. By Beatrice Grimshaw. Hurst & Blackett: 8s. 6d. 


net. 


Ticer’s Cus. By George Goodchild. Jarrolds: 2s. net. 
Wuat Timmy Dip. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A Directory or CeremontaL. Alcuin Club Tracts XIII. Mowbray: 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Procress Western Inpia. By G. Keatinge. Longmans: 
ne! 


A Hanps0ok FOR CHURCHWARDENS AND Cuurcn CouNcILLORS, 


By Kenneth M. MacMorran. we 2s. 
A Musica, Pitcrim’s Procress. By J. M. Rorice. Milford: 4s. 6d. net.. 
rel Psatms. From the Japanese on Shimran Shonin. Murray: 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Cuartix. By Louis Delluc. Lane: Qs. . 
Cnivese Mette. By E. G. Kemp. Hodder & 12s. 6d. net. 
First PrincipLes oF Jic anD Toor Destcn. By F. Lord. Blackie: 3s. 6d. net. 
Oms, Fats anp Fuets. By Thomas Hull. Blackie: 3s. 6d. net. 


Parers OF THF SAN Francisco Committee oF VIGILANCE. 1851. Edited 
Mary Floyd Williams. University of California Press. ad 


Pumirs’s Contour Map or CentraL Evrore. Philips: 27s. 6d. 

Practica, THINGS witH SimpLe Toots, with a Foreword by Sir Robert Baden 
Powell. Jenkins: 5s. net. 

REINCARNATION. 


The True Chronicles of = birth of T i 

HE PREVENTION OF MALARIA IN THE Ramen M 

Watson. Matay States, By Malcolm 

He War List oF THe UNtversity or CAMBRIDGE. i 
Cambridge University Press: 20s. net. 


ne 
Tue Year 1921 Iutustratep. Allen & Unwin: 5s. net. 


HELP TO GIVE 


SOME POOR CHILD 


A CHANCE IN LIFE 


and a 


Happy Christmas 


Over 25,500 Children Rescued 
4,200 now in the Homes of the 


WAIFS AND 
STRAYS SOCIETY. 


GIFTS 
(LARGE OR SMALL) 


Gratefully Received by 
Rev. W. FOWELL SWANN. 
Secretary. 


OLD TOWN HALL 
KENNINGTON- RD. 
LONDON S.E.11. 


Cheques ctc., Crossed 
and Payable 
WAIFS & STRAYS 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 21% of 


your income by way of Rebate of 


Income Tax if your life is adequately 


and suitably insured. 


Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C 1. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
end SOCIETY 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £45,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £6,400,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


1849 


EVERY 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent 


Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed, 
37, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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SHIPPING 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


12, Leadenhall St., E.G. 8, 
B.1, Agents, @RAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, B.0. 8. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY 


18, MOORGATE STREET LONDON, E.C.2 
THE PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION COM PANY 


GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—DECEMBER, 1921. 

A December Rain-Scene. By Thomas Hardy, O.M. 
Disarmamen: as a Practical Policy. By J. Ellis Barker. 
4 Warless World. By His Honour Judge Bodkin. 
Irish Administration. By Sir George W. Forrest, C.I.E. 
Lord Acton’s American Diaries. II. 
Bad Money and Good Trade: A Letter from Berlin. 

By Robe~-t Crozier Long. 
Empire Partnership. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
Reconstruction in France. By Julius M. Price. 
Labour in War and Peace. By G. D. H. Cole. 
Foreign Policy and Royal Influence. 

By J. G. Swift MacNeill, M.P. 
Canadian Copyright. By G. Herbert Thring. 
Unemployment and the Remedy: The Socialisation of Industry. 

By Captain A. S. Herbert. 
Dostoievsky and Flaubert. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 
The Guild-Company. By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
Artiste-Mime A Study of the Real Deburau. 

By Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg. 
A Monthly Commentary. X. By Captain H. B. Usher. 
Correspondence: Falling Prices and Depression 
Index. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limitep. 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation 
Always ask fer a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHGA, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints, 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—The Literary Year 
Book 1921, new copies, 8s. 6d. net, post free for 2s. 3d.; Lane’s 
Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new copies, 4 
vols., 32s. net, for 12s. 6d. Baxter Prints: The Pictures of 
George Baxter with 140 plates just issued, £3 5s. Od. Ward’s 
Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d. ; Corot’s Landscapes, £3 10s. Od. 
Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. 0d., 
1854. Way’s Memories of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d.; Women of 
All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peerage, 
1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Carmen, illus., by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxksuop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ART EXHIBITION 


Of ali Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


—GOUPIL GALLERY SALON.—An exhibi- 
tion of Modern Art, over 175 Exhibitors, at 


5, Regent St., S.W. 10—5.30, Sats. included. 


ROSVENOR GALLERIES. 
WINTER EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. 
5la, New Bond Street, 10—6. Sats 10—4. Is. (Inc. tax). 


MUSIC 


WIGMORE HALL 
TO-DAY, at 2.45. 
ORITZ ROSENTHAL. 
LAST RECITAL. 
Steinway Piano. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., Hall and Agents. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
ICTOR BUESST. 
ONLY PIANOFORTE RECITAL THIS SEASON. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. May. 4156. 


EOLIAN HALL 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 
INIFRED BARNES. 
SONG RECITAL. 
Pianoforte - - - - NEM COOPER. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 17s., 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. May. 4156. 


FEOLIAN HALL 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
ARIE DARE. 
VIOLONCELLO RECITAL. 
At the Piano - - . - JENNY HYMAN. 
Steinway Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. May. 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL 
TWO VIOLIN RECITALS. 
LBERT SPALDING. 
A DEC. 7th and DEC. 13th, at 8.15. 
ANDRE BENOIST. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
May. 4156. 


At the Piano - 


Steinway Piano. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL 
Sole Lessees—Chappell and Co. (Ltd.). 
OISEIWITSCH 
CHOPIN-LISZT RECITAL, 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d. 


Chappeli Piano. 
May. 4156. 


IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


QUEEN’S HALL 
Sole Lessees—Chappell and Co., Ltd. 
ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8. 

Conductor - - - ALBERT COATES. 
Vocalists: DOROTHY SILK and HERBERT HEYNER. 
The PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 

Hon. Conductor - - C. KENNEDY SCOTT. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s., and 2s. 4d. 

L. G SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W.1. Gerr. 5564. 


TOSOUTH 


3; December 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


Chairman: 
Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bt. 
Deputy-Chairman: 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


(3ist December, 1920.) 
Capital Subscribed £70,688,980 
Capital paid up —:14, 137,796 
Reserve Fund - _ 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 346,397,553 
Advances, &c. 151,079,173 


THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


COVERS PRACTICALLY EVERY 
SERIOUS HOUSEHOLD RISK 


“ALL-IN” POLICY 


PREMIUM 5/- PER £100 PER ANNUM 


(Minimum Premium 7/6.) 


Address—* Aur In,” Policy Dept. 


EAGLE STARS 
BRITISH2CDOMINIONS 
"INSURANCE PANY 


41 THREADNEEDLE STREET,» LONDON, 'E.C.2. | 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000.000 


Prospectus containing fuil particulars sent post free. be 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 
LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 
AUXILIARY: 

LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. L 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 


JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON, 


Macmillan’s List 


The Fighting at Jutland 


Forty-five Personal Experiences. Edited by H. W. 
FAWCETT, R.N., and G. W. W. HOOPER, R.N. 
Fully Illustrated. 4to. 21s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—* Should solve the Christmas present problem for 
many a parent... It would be hard to find a more acceptable gift 
for a boy. Surely there has never been a story of sea adventure to 
equal it—the record of rym A every phase of the world’s greatest 
naval engagement, related by officers and men who took part in it.” 


THE BLUE GUIDES. New vol. 


Paris and its Environs 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD anp MARCEL 
MONMARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. Feap. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


Life of Bishop Percival 


By the RIGHT REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Manchester. With Portraits. 8vo. 
18s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ No better biographer could have been chosen. Apart 
from his brilliant literary gifts, his tolerant and sympathetic Liberalism 
is just what is needed to soften the rather stern portrait which 
another might have been tempted to draw of Percival.” 


The Young Enchanted 


A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE, Extra 


crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator—‘ Mr. Walpole’s short-sighted, adventurous, untidy 
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